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LAST OF THE WHITE CRAVATS. 


In my former communication, I believe, courteous reader, 
I said something about the duels which occurred within the 
last forty years in this city, between distinguished individuals. 
Let me do justice to the present age, when I say, that 
amidst what is called the increase of crime, there is, in re- 
ality, less of the spirit of duelling—of a bitter, acrimonious, 
pugnacious spirit, than there was in times past. This great 
state, for many years, like those in feudal ages, was split up 
and divided between rich and distinguished families, with 
their followers and retainers. The increase of population, 
however, has, in a measure, broken up these family alli- 
ances, and there is less of such controlling influences at 
present. My old friend, General Hamilton, on account of 
his great talents and eminent position, was constantly ex- 
posed to outbreaks of a political character; and, as I en- 








joyed the reputation of being an Amencan Tory, I was on 
peculiarly happy terms with the conspicuous men of both 
parties—gave them both advice when they were wrong, 
and was esteemed a very fair umpire. Allow me to relate 
a single anecdote illustrative of what was termed “ the fiery 
age.” 

One day a public meeting was called in front of the City 
Hall--which stood where the new Custom House now 
stands—to denounce Jay’s treaty. John Jay was a very 
honest man, and made a capital treaty, which would have 
answered for this country thirty years after it had been 
made. I was standing on a stoop near the Hall, in compa- 
ny with Gen. Hamilton, Josiah Ogden Hoffman, and several 
other active politicians of the day, among whom was Com. 
modore Nicholson—father-in-law to the great financier, Al. 
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bert Gallatin—a brave man, but a terrible democrat. Hoff- ' 


man, who was a great wag, full of deviltry and humour, and 
full of talent also, either by accident or design, trod upon the 
gouty toe of the Commodore, who immediately took fire, 
and opened a broadside of harsh terms and red hot shot on 
Hoffman. Hamilton, who was a peace-maker, particularly 
when a political friend was involved, remonstrated with the 
angry Commodore, who replied, “‘ Hamilton, I want none 
of your interference. It is such men as you that support 
and make the Tories saucy.” This led to recriminations, 
rebutters, and sur-rebutters, and to a challenge, which was 
accepted by both parties. A curious affair grew out of this 
challenge. Commodore Nicholson was a brave man and a 
pious christian, and was decidedly opposed to duelling. 
When he received the cartel from Gen. Hamilton, he said 
to me, “I am peculiarly situated. I am no duellist. How 
am I to act? Iwill go home and consult the Lord in 
prayer as to what I ought to do.” A day or two subse- 
quently he informed me that he had a vision: that the Lord 
appeared to him, and had ordered him to go out and kill 
Hamilton, and he added with deep solemnity, “‘ My dear 
fellow, he must fall by my hands as Goliah did of old.” 

Col. Fish settled the affair amicably and honourably, but 
the worthy Commodore was sorely troubled about that order 
to kill Hamilton. 

Do you know that our climate has greatly changed? 
We have no spring, and our winter sets in on or about the 
first of February, and continues to the month of May. I 
have been confined to my chamber for a week, not being 
able to encounter the bitter cold without, and I -amused 
myself with purchasing and reading the shilling novels. 
Here’s a revolution, my dear reader, in literature. Where 
will it end? How can authors live? Who is to pay 
for talent? What is to become of publishers? Steam 
presses—spinning jenneys—labor-saving machines, and the 
invention and ingenuity of mankind are turning the world 
topsy-turvy. However, one fine day last week, I determin- 
ed to take a walk in Broadway, and to go as far as Thomp- 
son’s and taste a cup of his fine chocolate. So I wrapped 
a woolen comforter round my neck, and, with a cloak, a 
fur cap and gloves, set out on my slippery exped tion. It 
was a clear, cold, bright sunny day, and I met a number of 
handsome rosy-cheeked ladies in my walk, all with thin 
shoes. Poor creatures! what a sacrifice to folly and fash- 
ion. How many must die of consumption! In my time 
the ladies walked Broadway in the coldest weather, but 
with stout shoes, flannel and calamanco petticoats, wadded 
dresses and warm hoods. They sacrificed nothing to ap- 
pearance. Health and comfort were consulted. Sensible 
souls—what a pity it is that such prudence could not be 
transmitted to posterity. 

Passing the New-York Museum, opposite Old St. Paul’s, 
I heard music, and, looking up, I discovered a band of In- 
dians on the balcony, pa nted and bedizened as customary. 
They were said to belong to the Sacs and Foxes, near the 
Rocky Mountains. How the lords of our soil are melting 
away! Ina century from this time not an Indian will be 
found on the American continent. 

Fifty-two years ago, as I was riding a little black jennet 
near where the Museum now stands, I saw Col. Marinus 
Willet, in company with Alexander McGillvary, a half-breed 
Creek Indian, who had been educated in Europe, ride into 
town with about thirty kings, chiefs, warriors, squaws and 
pappooses of the Creek nation, who had come here by or- 
der of the President, to negociate a treaty of peace. They 
were met by Tammany Society, dressed up as savages, and 
it was quite an exciting scene. They made the treaty, and 





fl believe we purchased a large tract of land from them, 

and sent Col. Humphries during the following summer ‘to 
Georgia; but he made little out of that mission. The In- 
dians, in those times, could not be cheated with the impu- 
nity of the present lax times. By-the-way, talking about 
Indians and Museums, do you know that ths first Mu- 
seum was established in the city of New-York by Tam- 
many Society? It seems that soon after that institution 
was organized, various presents of war-clubs, pipes, toma- 
hawks, &c. were made to it by travellers. They were 
placed in charge of the Wiskinki of the wigwam, and, 
when the number of articles increased, and became really 
valuable, the idea of forming a Museum first presented 
itself to the members, and a suitable place was selected. 
At the foot of Broad-street in the middle of the street stood 
a large brick house, used as an Exchange, which was after- 
wards converted into a market. The building belonged to 
the ¢ity, and the long room above was granted to the Soci- 
ety for the Museum. The keeper was a shrewd, clever 
fellow, by the name of Gardner Baker, who persuaded the 
Society to allow him the privilege to charge a small admit- 
tance fee for his own emolument, which was allowed. In 
the progress of time he added considerably to the number 
of curiosities, and claimed the property as his own. This 
led to a quarrel of some three years duration between him. 
self and the Society; the Society, however, finally yielded 
the point, and allowed him the proprietorship on condition 
of his giving free admission to all the members of the So. 
ciety. The Museum finally fell into decay, and the mate. 
rials, after some years, were purchased by John Scudder, 
who formed the Museum in the Park. 

Taking my tea and toast the other evening befcre my 
sea-coal fire—I never use anthracite : it is too dry, and gives 
me the headache—I read in the newspaper the last night’s 
proceedings of Congress. By the way, let me say a word 
about the reporter of the paper. If he honestly reports 
what did take place in Congress, the language, gestures, 
manners, &c. of members, he will produce a great reform, 
for the picture, if true, is so disgusting that respectable men 
will feel the degradation of their position, and a better or- 
der of things will be introduced. Well, the reporter rep- 
resents the Hall as full of ladies—gallery, lobbies, sofas and 
settees, and says that lemonade was handed to them by 
members. This is all wrong—never should be repeated, 
and is of baleful influence. Ladies have no business in the 
halls of legislation. 

In the year 1789 a newspaper stated a similar event in 
the following language :—“ One day last week a bevy of 
ladies appeared in the galleries of the house of representa- 
tives.” The editor, being a great gallant, adds, “ A lauda- 
ble curiosity is sufficient reason for the novelty of the cir- 
cumstance.” Ladies ought not to mingle in politics—it 
gives them an air and a love of intrigue. Let them reform 
the custom altogether, for I apprehend it is a growing 
evil. LasT OF THE WHITE CRAVATS. 





Things out of hope are compass’d oft with venturing. 


Dissembled love is like 
The poison of perfumes, a killing sweetness. 


Conscience is but the pulse of reason. 


The wise and active conquer difficulties 

By daring to attempt them—sloth and folly 
Quiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear. 








Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity. 
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THE GIPSY’S STAR. 
A TALE OF THE ABRUZZO. 


CHAPTER Il. 

*T was about the second hour of morning, the storm had 
done its errand, and was passed away, and the dome of heaven 
showed clear and unclouded. The cool breeze blew freshly, 
and formed a singular contrast to the dull suffocating wind that 
had prevailed during the preceding day. The deep shadows 
of the castello were flung far down the side of the hill upon 
which it was reared, and the only sound that broke on na- 
ture’s repose was the distant roar of the swollen waters of the 
Pescara. A tall and stately cavalier was eagerly climbing 
the most precipitate part of the hill, over which hung a large 
projecting window; he halted as he arrived beneath it, and 
after gazing in silence for an instant, eagerly unwound his scarf, 
and waved it to and fro in the air. 

“No,” he at length murmured in a tone of bitter disappoint- 
ment ; “there is no hope ; the light has long been extinguished, 
and she has despaired of my coming. I would I had plunged 
into the torrent that detained me ; death would have been less 
painful than the eternal misery of hope delayed—could I yet 
apprize her that I am here without noise—but how? Stephano 
is with the horses, and I could as soon scale the Duomo as 
reach that accursed window. I would give a thousand ducats 
to see it fairly opened.” 

“ A bargain, Signor Cavaliero,” was at once whispered, in a 
clear, and distinct though low tone, which seemed to rise close 
from beneath the signor’s feet : he cast his eyes downwards, and 
observed, rolled up in a coil of the buttress, immediately under 
shelter of the window, a dark-looking mass, from out of which 
a pair of twinkling eyes were fixed intensely upon him. 

“ Who art thou?’ he demanded, fiercely, “lying coiled up 
there like the lynx of the Abruzzo? Come forth quickly, and 
show thy form and errand, or I'll unkennel thee else with the 
point of my spada.” 

“Don’t do that, signor,”’ again whispered the voice ; “don’t 
do that, for when tickled, I have an ugly trick of laughing 
loud enough to be heard at 2 round league, and listeners might 
choose to seek out the joke sooner than you could be prepared 
to join in it.” 

“Come forth, sirrah knave, and fear not—only inform me 
what thou hast been doing in that lair, and why there at all!’ 

* Veramente, signor, I am here for lack of better shelter, and 
have been doing what I still had done but for your coming, 
sleeping sound —as the cat sleeps ;—my ear is quick, signor, 
and my eye is quicker. I know you, Luigi Conradini, and 
could guess your present business here, ay, and could help you 
to do it into the bargain.” 

“ And what are you that read me this riddle ?” 

“One who lives by riddles, a Zingaroo,” answered the 
speaker, rising nimbly to his full height, and shaking about him 
the folds of his capa. 

‘*Ha! methinks I have seen thy face before, friend !”’ 

* And I am sure I have seen yours, signor. Zingaro never 
yet forgot the face of friend or foe.” 

“Am I then to conclude myself recognised as the former, 
since you so readily proffer service ?”’ 

“Not more promptly, signor, than you extended it to me 
twelve months agone this very day, in the wood of Venafro, 
when the king’s hounds turned off the trail of the deer to nose 
me, where I lay perdu under a tree, watching the chase, and 
the chasseurs were going to hang me up as a scarecrow for 
throwing them out—ay, and but for your prompt word had done 
it too. Now, signor, what can I do to repay the obligation ? 
Fear not to trust me, Iam yours to the death—for gratitude, 
like vengeance, should be senza limito.” 

“I fear me, Zingaro, that thy service, though honestly and 
freely proffered, may little avail me in this strait, unless thou 
hast wit to conjure me into yonder window, or give warning 
in a whisper to her who no longer watches, that he whom she 
loves is here.” 

“Humph! both may be contrived, and without aid of the 
devil, if you, signor, can afford to part with a portion of your 
2 








dignity, and putting forth the native strength of your manhood, 
so become my bearer for a brief space.” 

“T do not rightly comprehend, but fear not my coimpliance ; 
if thou canst but make it appear that by bearing thee I may 
enter yon chamber—but pshaw ! the thing has no likelihood ; 
that window is a good twenty feet from the ground we tread on.” 

“ Ha, ha! I have scaled a higher wall to rob a meal of flour 
from the Fornajo, and for the wealth and beauty that await 
thee !—Animo, Luigi Conradini! stand on this bench; so— 
why there’s two feet less distance between thee and thy mis- 
tress already. Now take this pole, and drive the iron point 
into the opposite buttress with all thy might, and as high above 
head as may be; strike manfully for thy lady’s love.” The 
count raised his arm, and the point of the staff was buried be- 
tween the huge stones. 

“Well stricken,” signor, cried the gipsy; “ now lend me 
that silken scarf; elevate thine arms to the uttermost—so, 
now hold firm the pole, and stand fast, for my limbs might be 
periled if thine fail.” 

Agilely springing upon Conte Luigi’s shoulders, the gipsy 
next stepped lightly upon the tough pole, which the lover 
with his vigorous arms bore above his head, pressing against 
the point which rested in the opposite wall; once at this ele- 
vation, he dexterously threw the scarf round one of the fright- 
fully-carved heads which projected by way of ornament from 
the ends of the beams that supported the window, and seemed 
to grin defiance on all below ; this done, to twist the two parts 
of the scarf together, and climb up by shifting his hands 
alternately one over the other, with the lightness and nimble- 
ness of a marmot, was the work of a moment. 

He tried the casement—it yielded to the touch, and the 
long haven stood open before the anxiously-watching lover 
of Constanza, who, making a sign to his assistant, quickly drew 
from his cloak a light but strong ladder of silken cordage, and 
flinging up one end to be hooked tothe window’s edge ; fas- 
tened the other to the rude bench below, and promptly 
m ounting entered the chamber. 

“The thousand ducats are mine,” whispered the gipsy-boy 
in the ear of the count. 

“They will not be the moiety of thy reward,” answered 
Conradini eagerly, “if I this night succeed in my hopes.” 

“ Basta, signor,” rejoined the successful climber; “let me 
first rub out the debt contracted in the forest of Venafro, before 
we begin a new score.” 

“This apartment, continued the count, “is one of the suite 


Occupied by Constanza ; her dressing-room should be some- . 


where near the window on the right-hand. Ah! during our 
days of happiness, I knew well each turning in these apart- 
ments ; and did the good old marchese, her father, still live, I 
need not now be seeking my affianced bride by night, and in 
darkness, as a thief seeks his prey.” 

“Why I fancy I feel more at home in the darkness than you 
do, signor,” interrupted the gipsy, as they felt along the wall. 
“Ha! perchance here is the very door; a light within too !— 
by your leave, Messer Key ; all is well Eccola, signor ; place 
your eye here and behold her whom you seek. 

The count instinctively obeyed. It was indeed Constanza ; 
she was still equipped as if for the saddle, except that she 
had thrown aside her hat and plume. Her beautiful coun- 
tenance was suffused with the tears still falling upon an open 
letter that lay upon the table before her, and with whose con- 
tents she was intensely occupied. A half-uttered exclama- 
tion from the count reached her ear; she listened with doubt- 
ing eagerness—a low tap was next heard on the door, and 
“ Constanza”’ was softly whispered in those tones in which 
none ever breathed her name, save only one. She started to 
her feet, and gazed timidly around, passing her hand across 
her forehead. The next moment she had flung wide the cham- 
ber-door, and the swart form of the Zingaro stood before her ! 
She saw no more ; a wild piercing scream burst from her lips, 
and covering her face with her hands, she sank senseless into 
the arms of her betrothed husband, Luigi Conradini. 

“ Diavolo! signor, was it your looks or mine that so terrified 
the donna ?” 
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“We are lost!” exclaimed the count, “lost beyond hope ; 
her loud scream must have alarmed the household, and my 
life will be the sacrifice to her guardian uncle’s anger and 
revenge.” 

“Nay, then,” cried his companion, “ resign thy senseless 
prize, and let us two fly ; ’tis ill arguing with an angry guar- 
dian on his own ground.” 

“ Not so, but do thou leave me, good fellow ! take this purse 
and fly ; for myself, I will abide the worst, and die, rather than 
again be separated from her for whom I alone wish to live.” 

A distant noise, as if of approaching footsteps, was now 
heard. The Zingaro paused for a moment, as he quietly put 
aside the proffered gold; he cast his eyes on the senseless 
form of Constanza, over which the count fondly hung ; then, 
as if suddenly having resolved and decided on his course, he 
exclaimed, taking the hand of the lady— 

“IT this day read you a fair fortune, donna, and it must be 
fulfilled ; take up your mistress, signor, and bear her down 
the ladder.” 

“Tis useless, worthy fellow: already I hear the sound of 
advancing feet at the end of the corridor ; we should be pur- 
sued and seized ere I could bear this dear burthen half-way 
down the hill to where my horses wait.” 

“ You shall not be pursued. I will remain behind, will 
close down the window, lead them on a wrong scent, and so 
win you ample time—away, come !”’ 

“ How! you remain! but your life will—” 

“I know, I know, signor ; my neck will be put in some jeo- 
pardy, but that isan every-day venture—if I ’scape, so—if not, 
at worst, hanging is the natural death of our race, andI am 
already some twelve months older than I should have been 
but for your interference—so I owe youa death. Ha! they 
are getting impatient without ; so courage, signor, the fresh 
air revives her already—there, throw your cloak round her 
head; let her not again get sight of my face to terrify her 
anew. Ha, ha, ha! I never judged before it was so forbid- 
ding to the sex.” 

A violent hammering was now heard on the outer door of 
the corridor, together with the baron’s voice ordering it to be 
broken down. The count and his lovely prize were by this 
time at the foot of the ladder—he looked back to the gipsy, 
and urged him to descend. 

“Down with thee, my brave lad, and try thy fortune 
with us !” 

“You were lost if I did that,” answered the youth, coolly. 
. “ Adieu, Luigi Conradini. Tell the donna ’twas I who yes- 
terday read her fortune by the waters Gli Fonti d' Amore. 
And hark! should the aged of our race ever cross your path, 
fling a coin in their way for my sake, and confess that the 
gratitude of lo Zingaro is senza limito.”” 

He closed the window with the last word, and softly enter- 
ing the Chamber of Constanza, had just time to secure the 
lock, when the outer door was burst open, and the baron ap- 
peared, surrounded by a crowd of half-dressed domestics, 
who all eagerly pressed forward, alarmed at the thought of 
their young lady’s danger. 

“ All here is quiet,” said the baron, after looking about him 
fora moment; “are you sure it was the Donna Constanza’s 
voice you heard, calling for help ?”’ 

“ Per certo, signor, answered a domestic, “ and when first 
1 listened at the outer door, I heard more than one voice whis- 
pering in this very room.” 

“ AndI,” said another, “heard the most fearful scream.” 

“Scream! several screams you mean, or heaven mend 
your hearing,” added a third. 

“ Peace, knaves!’’ said the baron, as he knocked at his 
niece’s chamber. All was silent, but no answer was returned ; 
repeating his summons in a louder key, he next called upon 
her within but to assure him of her safety: still echo was his 
only reply. ‘The girl has not surely been mad enough to 
attempt her life, for love of the foolish boy to whom her fa- 
ther in his dotage betrothed her? Here, Jocope, try thy ham- 
mer on this door.” 

This command was immediately followed by a storm of 








blows upon the door, under which, after a gallant resistance, 
the stout cedar at length gave way, and the hallowed sanc- 
tuary of beauty lay open to the profanation of the vulgar 


The domestics hung back, from a mingled feeling of respect 
and apprehension, and the baron alone entered the chamber. 
All within bore testimony to the taste and elegance of the in- 
habitant, but showed not any sign of violence or even discom- 
posure. Upon the table stood an extinguished taper, and near 
it lay the guitar and music, last touched by the fair hand of 
Constanza. A velvet curtain hung before the recess in which 
stood her couch ; this was lowered, and as the baron gently 
drew it aside he perceived the bed was occupied. 

“This,” he cried, in astonishment, “is most strange, surely 
the wilful girl is moonstruck ; Constanza, answer me! Con- 
stanza !” he repeated, striking the coverlid violently with his 
hand. “Nay, this foolery is too much for patience ; therefore, 
bring lights here, knaves. Fair lady, by your leave; for your 
face I will see, and your voice I will hear, ere I sleep again.” 

“You must ride hard, or watch long, then, grandissimo,” 
cried the occupant, rising up as the baron laid his hand upon 
the bed. The attendants rolled back upon each other in af- 
fright ; even the stout Mirialva recoiled, as if he had touched 
a torpedo. 

Well might the nerves of the Donna Constanza quail be- 
neath the glance of the Zingaro as he now appeared. His 
capa was discoloured by the red soil he had so long laid upon ; 
his long elfin locks, escaped from their thraldom during the 
storm, hung in wild disorder about his face, while his eyes, 
full of the excitement that stirred within him, blazed with an 
almost unearthly brightness. 

“Devil!” exclaimed the baron, after recovering from the 
surprise of this most unexpected vision, ‘“ what has led thy 
fiend-like carcass to so unfitting a resting-place ?”’ 

“The stars,” was the prompt reply, uttered with an oracular 
wave of the hand; “ the stars, which govern and decide our 
destinies, and with whose mighty influence it were as vain to 
contend as to puff a feather against the raging blast of the 
maestro, or stay the determined will of woman’s first love.’ 

“ Dog of a cursed breed! thou shalt find it was an evil 
star led thee to thrust thy handiwork between me and my 
will! Where is my niece? Speak, hast thou murdered 
her?” 

“ The blood of woman never yet followed blow of mine; 
nor ever did the lust of gold lead me to thrust my will between 
her and her heart’s choice.” 

“ Peace, slave! Answer thou my questioning, and utter 
word more or less than to that end, and I'll have thy saucy 
tongue torn from its foul root. Thou canst tell the course she 
has taken ?” 

“ Ay, if you once put me upon her track, my eye is keen 
enough to distinguish the light foot of a lady from the spur of 
the lynx.” 

“ Who is her companion ?” 

“ At this minute it would be wild to swear that; some time 
has passed since I first saw her, and women at the best are 
variable in their faricies.”’ 

“ Holy Mother! the unblest churl jnggles with my patience. 
Ho, there ! drag this foul carrion from out the bed; strip the 
deer’s hide from his back, and lash him till he learn straight 
speech.” 

On the gipsy’s being hauled from the couch, and placed 
upright on the floor, his limbs apparently refused their wonted 
service, and he at once sunk down like a thing wholly bereft 
of bone and muscle ; this dogged and passive resistance being 
the only opposition he thought fit to offer, he was quickly 
raised upon the shoulders of four stout fellows, and borne to 
the hall ; where, still refusing to stand, his jerkin was slashed 
with knives from his back, and with such little care, that 
blood was seen to follow more than one blade. In this work, 
Jocope, the surly porter, was conspicuously officious. 

“We'll make it more difficult for you to stand ere we're 
done dealing on your swart hide!’ whispered the fellow, as 
he assisted in dragging the prisoner's arms round the marble 
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pillar they were made to embrace. When bound, with the 
upper part of his body exposed and naked for the lash, Jacope 
approached him, armed witha heavy whip. “I owe thee my 
service, son of Satan,” he whispered in his victim’s ear. “ What, 
thou wouldst have tricked me into taking thee under shelter 
of the castello, to cut our throats, as well as spirit away my 
young lady, eh! But for once thou hadst to deal with thy 
master.” , 

“Thou didst deal wisely in barring me out, truly, spietato!”’ 
replied the gipsy, with a bitter smile of triumph. 

“ Lay on, and spare not!” impatiently cried the baron ; 
and he seated himself to see the cruel order fully carried 
into effect. 

The stalwart arm of the ruffian porter plied his instrument of 
torture with such coolness and skill thata streak of red mark- 
ed the course of every lash. With eyes and teeth firmly 
compressed, and without suffering a groan to escape him, the 
wretched youth bore for awhile his punishment; even the 
fiercely-exerted strength of his torturer began to flag, when 
turning his eyes towards the baron, the sufferer cried, “Hold ‘” 
Ata sign the next blow was suspended. 

“ What, thou hast found thy tongue ?”’ demanded Mirialva. 

“ And how am I to be benefited by using it according to 
your will?” 

“Thou shalt have a couch of straw, and bread and water, 
till to-morrow ; then a strong cord and a fair spring from the 
top of the castle gate.” 

“Hum! fair offers and tempting! what if I still keep 
silence ?”” 

“Thou shalt be now flogged as near to thy death as may 
be done on this holy Sabbath morn,” sternly replied Mirialva : 
“and on the morrow shall await thee a hike punishment, to be 
continued until thy dark spirit be dismissed to the hell it 
sprung from !” 

“Umph, unbind me!’ calmly said the gipsy. “I choose 
straw and a supper, the long cord and the free spring; but, 
hold! you will not, after squeezing me dry, put me again 
under lash ?”’ 

“T have promised thee respite until Monday morn; wilt 
thou not take the given word of a Roman baron ?” 

“ As readily as you would take Zingaro oath, sworn on the 
roop! Touch with your lips the cross of your dagger, and 
on it swear to keep faith with me, or my lips are again sealed, 
and for ever !”’ 

“ Unbelieving miscreant !’ exclaimed the baron, starting in 
rage from his seat; “I am well-enough minded to put thy 
stoutness to the proof.” 

Prudence, however, and the desire of a nobler victim for 
revenge overruled this momentary burst of passion. Making, 
therefore, the prescribed oath, he again took his seat. 

“A draught of water to moisten my parched throat, and my 
cloak to cover over my shame, and then your questions, signor, 
I am ready to answer.” 

Water was brought, and the capa thrown upon his lacerated 
shoulders. He calmly drew his cloak about him, and bowed 
slightly, in token of being prepared ; the baron began :— 

““Who was the contriver and companion of my niece’s 
flight ?” 

“The husband chosen by her father, the Count Luigi 
Conradini.”’ 

“ Ha! is itso? And how gained he access to her chamber ?” 

“ That service I contrived for him.” 

The baron cast a glance of deathful import on the unflinch- 
ing speaker, then went on. 

“ Knowest thou where they now be ?” 

“With willing minds, sharp spurs, and stout steeds they 
may now be wellnigh across the Pettorano.” 

“Then they are bound for Naples ?”’ 

“ For Naples.” 

“ Now art thou a lying knave ; for mortal man dare not ven- 
ture to cross the Pescara after the rain of last night.” 

“The Count Luigi has already crossed it, though somewhat 
later than he had looked to do; a delay that had wellnigh lost 
him his fair prize.” 
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“ May its swollen waters ’whelm them both, and for ever !’’ 
cried the baron, as he started up and rapidly paced the hall. 
“ Ho, there ! to horse, some of you ; hasten to the river, and 
see if it be yet fordable; look close for the new track of 
horses, and ride upon the spur; a thousand ducats to him who 
brings back my niece, or can show me a blade died with the 
heart’s blood of Luigi Conradini. Take hence that hound, 
bind him hand and foot, and throw him into the tapestried 
chamber at the extremity of my gallery ; let him have bread 
and water, and straw to lieon. If thy story be true, and the 
torrent fordable, I will keep faith with thee, and on the morrow 
thou shalt have a strong cord, and die the death of thy fathers ; 
but if thou hast spoken a lie, thou shalt be whipped until thy 
false heart be laid bare to the sun, whose beams shall wither 
it within thee.” 

“ By the séar that rules me, I have spoken truly, Baron Mi- 
rialva.”’ 

The clatter of the departing horsemen was now heard as 
they hastily spurred over the paved court. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! they must ride and spare not, who seck to win 
back time past, or true lovers flown,” continued the Zingaro, 
as he was led from the hall to his prison-chamber. 

Duizing the foregoing events, Time had held on his unchang- 
ing, unchangeable course ; and as the prisoner was thrust into 
his last earthly lodging, he was saluted by the first burst of a 
bright morning sun, darting its many-coloured rays through the 
stained glass of a narrow window, placed high overhead, and 
indeed the only means of supplying with either light or air 
this gloomy chamber. 

The Zingaro gazed for a moment at the cheerful light, half- 
shading his brow with his hand ; then, turning to his guards, he 
requested that they would place him within the influence of 
its beams. 

“ Ay, to be sure,” was the reply : “ Nicola, toss down that 
straw here ; the poor devil wants to sun himself.” 

“ He’s no judge of astronomy, then,” answered the bearer 
of straw, “or he’d have known that the rays of the morning 
sun will rest but a short space where they now fall: no, no, 
poor ignorant, if thou wouldst have the sun for company, I'll 
put thy straw in yonder nook, where he will sleep awhile after 
midday.” 

“ Put it down here,” said the Zingaro, adhering to the same 
spot; “’tis not his noonbeam I would watch, for that I shall 
never see again; no, ‘tis his earliest light on the morrow I 
would fain give greeting to, that I may know how near is the 
hour of my end as I watch my last sun rise.” 

“ Oh, that’s it,” replied the astronomer ; “ then even so be 
it—have thy bed where thou wilt. But methinks thine is an 
odd fancy ; now I, though naturally of an inquiring turn, am 
no way curious about seeing my last sun rise, and don’t care, 
in troth, if I never see it at all, so I live the longer—but every 
man to his humour: so there. But, by your leave, we must 
bind your hands and legs, for you Zingari are but slippery sub- 
jects ; however, with this little precaution, and without outlet, 
except for a weasel, through yon window, I think thou mayst 
be trusted. Now thou’rt fast, here’s thy bread and water; at 
nightfall I’ll not fail to bring thee a fresh supply ; and, unless 
thou have a stomach for a right early breakfast, thy turn of 
eating may be then considered pretty well served for this 
world. ’Tisn’t every man that’s doomed to the dog’s death 
that meets such gentle fare or soft lodging ; but a bargain’s a 
bargain, and thou’lt find the baron a man of his word ; so, till 
night, rest in peace, honest pagan. Come, comrades, leave the 
Zingaro to his repose ; there’s no fear of his being troubled 
with nightmare, for he wont lie much on his back, I guess— 
ha, ha, ha!” 

Amid the loud laughter this jest created, the door was firmly 
secured without, and the subject of this brutal mirth was left 
alone. 

The tapestried chamber was a large square apartment, never 
used but for one melancholy service,—that of guarding the 
mortal remains of the lords of Mirialva during their brief pas- 
sage from the death-bed to the tomb. 


In this chamber was prepared the last display of earthly 
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vanity attendant upon departed greatness ; here was laid out 
in all the impotence of lifeless clay the once mighty lord of a 
thousand vassals. The room was, in conformity with its sad 
purpose, hung round with black tapestry, that had once, no 
doubt, been of exquisite workmanship ; but, from age and ne- 
glect, it now was torn in many places, and in others hung loose 
from the wall. With the exception of the high window de- 
scribed above, a stout oaken door, leading into a gallery belong- 
ing to the baron's apartments, was the only outlet; a more 
secure or melancholy prison, therefore, could not easily have 
been imagined ; a like conviction appeared to enter on the 
prisoner's mind, for after a keen and searching glance around 
him, which, as he gazed on his own fettered limbs, settled at 
length into a look of fixed despair— 

“The slaves,” he exclaimed, “have bound my hands so 
straightly, that the food they have thrown me is useless, for nor 
hand nor foot can I stir. The hypocrites would not hang on 
their Sabbath, but think it no sin to scourge and starve. But 
"tis no matter, I need not much strength to hang, and there is, 
I fancy, no hope of respite or escape ; £0 good day, fair sun! 
and welcome be thy first ray to-morrow !”’ 

So saying, the captive turned himself composedly upon his 
straw, and enjoyed, hungry and lacerated as he was, a sounder 
sleep than visited the pillow of “thrice-driven down,” pressed 
by the proud baron who thirsted for his blood. 

Carlette Mirialva was the younger brother of the late mar- 
chese, and the inheritor of his titles and estates : early plunged 
in dissipation and overwhelmed with debt, the latter he had 
anticipated long before his brother’s death, and consequently, 
when this event took place, he had litile to avail himself of 
but the empty title. Before the death of the marchese every 
thing had been arranged between him and the father of Con- 
radini for the marriage of their children ; it was postponed 
only by the illness of the marchese, and with his dying-breath 
he enjoined the fulfilment of his pledge upon his brother. 
This, however, would have ill suited the views of the needy 
gamester. The Castell di Mirialva and the property in the 
Abruzzo formed the inheritance of Constanza in right of her 
mother ; and this must have been necessarily given up to her 
husband upon her marriage, leaving the proud baron houseless, 
or compelling him to avow his folly, and rest dependent on his 
niece’s bounty, until time should pay his debts, and again 
make him master of his own ample domains. His first act, 
therefore, on his brother’s death was to refuse his consent to 
the fulfilment of the marriage contract, unless it were stipula- 
ted that he should be left master of this domain for so many 
years. Luigi and Constanza were too far gone in love not to 
have agreed readily to his wishes ; but not so the elder Con- 
radini ; he, with the prudence attendant on his age, and the 
indignation natural to a high mind, replied by spurning the 
unworthy proposal in no measured terms. An open and violent 
rupture was the immediate consequence, which threatened, in 
the end, to sunder the lovers for ever ; for Constanza was but 
seventeen, and the laws left her at her uncle’s disposal until 
she should attain the age of three-and-twenty, a century in 
true love’s calendar. Many months had elapsed since this 
disagreement, and numerous were the suitors introduced by 
the baron for his own purposes, and rejected by Constanza 
with a firmness well-worthy her name. 

At length the festival of the Annunziata enabled Conradini, 
in the disguise of a mendicant palmer, to communicate to her 
his wishes, and his plans for their execution ; and so well did 
he describe, in his letter, the present misery of separation, and 
the risks he had run in vain to see or communicate with her; 
and in such bright colours did he contrast the happiness and 
security awaiting them in flight, and in the fulfilment of a 
marriage already plighted before heaven and sanctified in 
their hearts, that Constanza, on that very night, heedless of 
the storm which raged without, had frankly obeyed the direc- 
tions of her lover, and like another Hero, placed a light in her 
turret window, at once to be the guide to his steps, and the 
token of her own readiness to follow them. 

It has been already told how the swollen Pescara detained 














hours after midnight, withdrew her beacon, and abandoned 
herself to grief. Grief soon changed to joy by the embrace of 
her long-banished Luigi. 

This retrospective detail will at once explain the baron’s 
cause for rage, and his eager thirst for vengeance, not only on 
Conradini, but on the humbler agent of his loss, the luckless 
Zingaro, whom no laws of the time either acknowledged or 
protected. His wretched race were left, like the wild animals 
of the rude country they inhabited, to roam at large through 
the desert, and like them toe were liable to be hunted to the 
death by any noble sportsman who might choose, athis own 
proper peril, to follow such diversion. 

Anxiously did the Baron di Mirialva count each minute of 
that Sabbath morn, that holy Sabbath, ordained as a day of 
repose, both from the toils and passions of frail] nature—a day 
wisely sanctified and set apart for reflection and repentance. 
But far otherwise were employed the thoughts of Mirialva ; 
intensely did he listen to each sound, eager to catch the foot- 
fall of returning horse ; while his heart was consuming within 
him, fired by the demons Avarice, Anger, and Revenge. 

A horseman at length appeared, whose hard-spurred, jaded 
steed could hardly bear its rider up the steep. The baron 
flew to the gate to meet him—with the hellish hope in his 
heart, and the wish on his lip, he demanded, “ Well, have 
they been tracked ? have you overtaken the runagates ? is he 
dead? Say yes, and boldly claim the promised thousand du- 
cats, and more, thy lord’s eternal favour.” 

The vassal hung his head in silence. One by one the 
wearied riders returned with no better success, till at last but 
one remained out on whom to rest a hope. But the baron 
knew well the nature of the hound that still hung upon the 
track, and while Jocope returned not, he did not entirely aban- 
don his demon-like hope. Right well this worthy servant 
merited the confidence of such a master ; patient, wearyless, 
and true to the scent of blood, as the hound of whose savage 
nature he so largely partook, he, though outstripped and baf- 
fled, still hunted on, a dogged instinct his guide, and the pro- 
mised gold his spur. 


For the New Mirror. 
SKETCHES OF PUBLIC MEN. 


AMBROSE L. JORDAN 

Is one of the most distinguished among those who now 
adorn the New-York bar. He was admitted as attorney and 
solicitor in 1814, and as counsellor in 1817, and commenced 
his practice in the village of Cooperstown, Otsego County. 
There he soon rose to enviable distinction. In 1822, he re- 
moved to Hudson, in Columbia County, where he was sent 
to the State Senate in 1825. A large professional business in- 
duced him to resign his senatorial dignity in January, 1829 ; 
and until 1840, when he removed to New-York, he was at the 
head of the bar in Hudson. 

Mr. Jordan is now about 51 years of age, but in appearance 
not over 40. In his youth he was eminently handsome. In 
person he is tall, and erect in his carriage; in manners po- 
lished and affable : and in private intercourse, generous, social 
and confiding. His habits are temperate, frugal and industri- 
ous. In his professional avocations, he adds to his distinguished 
talents and learning extensive practical knowledge, great 
firmness and untiring devotion to his client. His mind is at 
all times clear when in court, and his manner usually cool 
and firm. In the highest efforts of his eloquence, he is exci- 
ted and irresistible. The passions seem subject to his sway, 
and he wields them with gigantic power. His language is 
chaste, appropriate and uniformly polite, except when galled 
into sarcasm by some sharp adversary’s attack. In such cases, 
so biting and withering is his sarcasm, that some of the bar 
call him “ agua fortis Jordan.” 

Since Mr. Jordan’s residence in New-York, he has been 
constantly engaged, and in some of the most difficult and im- 
portant causes; and generally fights his own battles single- 
handed. Although constantly opposed by the most eminent 
of the profession, he has in no case failed to sustain the exalt- 
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For the New Mirror. 
THE ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT. 


We hope to make the New Mirror not only a sprightly 
and entertaining, but useful family newspaper ; 2 paper worth 
preserving, and worth referring to, hereafter. Occasionally, 
therefore, we propose to give a chapter like that which fol- 
lows, on the Origin of Government; perhaps in the form of 
dialogue, and perhaps not ; just according to our whim for the 
day. Everywhere, but especially in our country, where the 
MEN are all hereditary law-givers—legislators by birth—and 
where womeEN lay the foundations for all that our children are 
to know, there is a wonderful and alarming amount of ignor- 
ance with regard to the first principles of government, and 
the growth of law. May not this be remedied? We think it 
may. But how? Only by household education, we say. 
Side by side with the Bible, we would place the great book of 
the law. Buthow? As a book of the law? No—indeed— 
for then we should hope as little from it, as from the Bible it- 
self, were that left to work its passage through the hearts of 
the people without help from the mothers of our land. How 
then! We say—by the help of newspapers. We would ac- 
custom our children from the first to understand the every-day 
language of the law, and the every-day doings of the law, as 
they find them in the newspapers, and in the familiar books 
of the nursery. Law to them should be not so much a sci- 
ence or a study, as a pastime—a wider range of thought and 
speech. Mothers, we all say, ought to be qualified for teach- 
ing their sons. Buthow? By studying law? No—indeed! 
But, by looking at first principles, by interpreting the news- 
papers to their children, and by taking a part, around their 
own fire-sides, if nowhere else, in the great business of their 
country—else how can they hope to teach their children ?— 
their children of either sex and of both sexes? That our sons 
ought to be much better qualified than their fathers—and much 
wiser—nobody will deny. But our daughters—what is to be- 
come of them? Are they to be forbidden the study of the law ? 
Are they to be doomed to perpetual ignorance upon that sub- 
ject which they hear so much of? Are they to know noth- 
ing—to understand nothing—of the great principles of gov- 
ernment which help to distinguish this people from every 
other people on earth ?—to know absolutely nothing of what 
so deeply concerns them, before they find themselves charged 
all at once, with the solemnities of teaching—and of teaching, 
too, what they have never been permitted to understand? Or 
shall they not be allowed to teach? If sc—why suffer them 
to be taught? Why allow them to enter the lecture-room, or 
to listen tu anything above the dead level of ordinary gossip ? 

But granting the importance of such knowledge, how is it 
to be acquired? Are we to send our children to a law school 
—or apprentice them to lawyers? Must they be obliged to 
attend a course of lectures upon the law? Heaven forbid ! 
How, then, shall it be done? We answer again—by the help 
of the newspapers. Family newspapers can do more, a thou- 
sand times more, toward the household education of our chil- 
dren, than family libraries. The very language of newspa- 
pers, whatever else it may be, is better suited to the under- 
standing of our youth—and much more attractive, because 
more natural—more like what they hear—than the language 
of books. The very shallowness of a newspaper essay, the 
very emptiness of its opinions, are but so many helps and‘en- 
couragements for the multitude. It prepares the mind. It re- 
sembles what we hear in speech ; what we are able to under- 
stand without labour, as we pass along the highway or the 
crowded thoroughfare. Abound though it may in errour and 
repetition, in falsehood or folly, still, if a paper deserve the 
name of a Family Newspaper, it will do a thousand times more 
good than harm in the education of our children—to say noth- 
ing of ourselves. 


Law is no joke, studied as it must be, if studied at all, in this 
country. To go through a course of law here, honestly and 
with a view to mastering the subject, were enough to break 
down the patience, temper and health of the strongest and 
best man that ever lived. Elsewhere, a student of law, after 








getting a very general notion of what are called the great lead- 
ing principles of law, glaricing at the Roman and civil law, the 
customs of Normandy, the code Napoleon, or the feudal law, 
and after studying the law of the single province or state 
wherein his lot may be cast, by the help of Justinian, or 
Blackstone, is ready for entering the profession. But here, in 
this country, he must be acquainted, not only with all that 
others have to study in other countries, but with perhaps 
twenty times as much more ; and after ploughing through a 
thousand volumes or so, he enters—not upon one department 
of the profession—but upon all the departments at once. In- 
stead of being only a conveyancer, or attorney, or scrivener, 
or solicitor, or barrister, practising only in one, or at most in 
two or three courts ; in the criminal or civil courts, for exam- 
ple, in the courts of admiralty, or in the courts of chancery, 
in the ecclesiastical courts, in the courts of the state, or of the 
United States—choosing between the allurements of a justice- 
court, a court of common pleas, a court of errours, a district 
court of the United States, or the supreme court of the United 
States, he must prepare himself for every conceivable court— 
courts martial and in orphan’s or probate courts, included prac- 
tice in them all—and all at once, and whether qualified or not ; 
and appear at one and the same time as attorney and counsel, 
as conveyancer and scrivener, at common law and in chan- 
cery—and make-believe study for each! Suppose it were 
everywhere now, as it was but the other day in our larger 
Cities, and still is in the villages of our country, that the same 
person were obliged to serve atone and the same time, as 
cuppers and bleeders, as a surgeon and as a physician, as a 
midwife, a tooth-drawer and an apothecary ; what—if such a 
man were to qualify himself—what must be the nature and 
extent of his studies! Just so is it with law, with very few 
exceptions, throughout our land. If a lawyer is to qualify 
himself, therefore, it is never for one department, nor for one 
kind of practice, but for all departments, and for all kinds of 
practice. Nor is this the worst. He has to study, not only 
the laws of England, of France, and Spain, Les contumes de 
Normandie, and les cing codes de Napoleon, the Roman or 
civil law, (since a large part of our population are still govern- 
ed by them, directly or indirectly,) but the feudal system, and 
not only that, but the laws of his own State—of the United 
States—and of twenty-six other States or confederacies— 
along with chancery law, ecclesiastical law, and maritime 
law; and all this by the help of reports and elementary 
treatises, abridgments, magazines, and digests, amounting, per- 
haps, to three or four hundred volumes a year—a volume a 
day at least. 

If to lawyers, who mean to follow it for a profession, the study 
of the law is so vast, wearisome, and disheartening, what 
must it be for others? A sheer impossibility. But because 
we cannot do everything, shall we be satisfied to do nothing ? 
Because we may not become lawyers, shall we not even try 
to understand what security we have for our lives? For our- 
selves, we have only to say, that we envy those persons, 
whatever may be their age, who have those things to learn. 
We would give the world to be as ignorant of certain first prin- 
ciples, as most of the good folks about us are—only that we 
might enjoy the discovery as they do, when properly prepared 
for it. Suppose one were wholly ignorant of astronomy. 
Suppose him prepared—cautiously and afar off—and then 
suppose him led into an observatory and left there to look 
through the largest telescope ever made, at the “ dread magni- 
ficence of heaven ;’ to wander for hours over the “starry 
wilderness of heaven’’—what would be his emotions ? Would 
they not resemble those of an American mother, when ad- 
mitted to a first view of the great principles that bind this 
commonwealth of nations together? We shall see. A paper, 
furnished by a friend, himself a lawyer, and a father, (which 
will appear in our next,) may open the way for something 
better. re 





Call it not vain—they do not err, 
Who say, that when the Porr dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies. 
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For the New Mirror. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE TYRONE POWER. 

Berore I proceed to tell any anecdotes of poor Power, I must 
relate my remarkable dream on the nightof the 18th March 1841. 
It will be remembered that the President left New-York on 
her last fatal voyage on the morning of the 11th March ; two 
days afterwards a terrific storm (deserving the name of hurri- 
cane) sweptall along our coast, and extended many degrees 
of longitude. On the evening of the 18th, I was quietly sit- 
ing in my parlour reading a book, when an acquaintance came 
into the room very much agitated. “ Have you heard the 
dreadful news?” said he. “ No,” Ireplied, “ what is it?” 
“ Why I have just parted from Mr. T., who told me he had 
been at a dinner-party at Mr. M.’s, where a young lady men- 
tioned to the company that just as she was leaving the Astor 
House, she was informed of the arrival of the packet-ship 
Columbus, whose captain reported having seen the Presi- 
dent go down in the gale of the 13th, without his being able 
to save a single soul, the sea ran so high.” I was horrified, 
and with such an array of names, could not doubt the truth of 
the story ; but, anxious to learn the particulars, I sent down 
immediately to the Astor House, and in less than half an 
hour learned, to my great joy, that neither the Columbus nor 
any other vessel had arrived that day, and none of the clerks 
at the bar had heard anything of the report. The lady re- 
ferred to left town within a day or two afterwards, and I 
never from that day to this discovered the origin of the 
story—whether it was intended for a hoax or had some mys- 
terious parentage! I recovered my spirits before night, and 
it is just possible that I may have indulged in a tumbler of 
punch to the long life of Paddy Power before I retired to 
rest—on this point, however, my memory is oblivious. Be 
that as it may, to bed I went, and before midnight was fast 
asleep. The moment I became a subject of Morpheus, fancy 
took possession of my soul—and I saw with the mind’s eye, 
as distinctly as if Ihad been wide awake, the unfortunate 
President, buffeting the waves, and straining her timbers 
dreadfully ; by and by, I descried poor Power, Capt. Ro- 
bers, and young Watson, the first officer, (as fine a fellow as 
ever walked a ship’s deck, and an intimate friend of mine,) 
huddled together near the bowsprit, looking the very picture 
of despair at the apalling scene before them; every instant 
an immense wave washed over them, and finally, as I en- 
deavoured to call out to them, the steamer went down head 
foremost, leaving not a trace behind! By this time, my 
dream had become a regular night-mare, and soon afterwards 
I awoke with a most unhappy feeling, and found my eyes 
bathed with tears. Although I did not pay much regard to 
this dream, because the story of the evening very naturally 
accounted for it, yetI had an uneasy longing to hear of the 
President's safe arrival out, and I could not entirely over- 
come a slight presentiment of evil. When the Liverpool 
steamer of April 4 arrived here, the first question I asked was, 
“ Has the President reached Liverpool?” “No account of 
her,” wasthe reply. “Then,” said I solemnly, for I felt that 
I was speaking the truth, “ she went down in the night of the 
13th March, and we shall never hear of her again!” At 
that moment the remembrance of my dream and of the sin- 
gular story which had caused it, forced itself upon me, and I 
never afterwards could place any confidence in the numerous 
reports we had from week to week of the supposed safety of 
the unfortunate steamer! Indeed, so fully was I persuaded 
of her loss, I went down to an Insurance Company where I 
was a director, and having ascertained that they had taken 4 
policy of $8000 on her cargo at the time of her sailing, I urged 
the officers all I could to have a re-insurance effected at an 
extra premium of 20 per cent., which they could have done. 
Itold them of my dream, but they only laughed at me, and 
probably this very circumstance made them the more confi- 
dent of the steamer’s ultimate safety. 1 was out-voted and 
the company eventually paid the whole loss! In my letters 
to Europe immediately after the arrival of the Liverpool 
steamer, of April 4th, I alluded to my dream, and told my 
friends they would never again see the President ! 














The fact is—setting aside my dream—I never had any con- 
fidence in her strength after her previous voyage, when she 
put back to New-York in November, and I used every argu- 
ment I could think of to frighten poor Power from taking a 
berthin her. He dined with me a day or two before his de- 
parture, and I said to him, “ What a fool you are to venture 
in this old tub ; she will never be able to head the March 
winds, and by the time you ought to be looking out for the 
ould head of Kinsale, you will find yourself making Sandy 
Hook, returning for a fresh supply of fuel! take my advice 
and wait for the Halifax steamer of April 1, and you will be at 
home sooner than if you go in this unlucky steamer!” “ My 
dear fellow,” said he, “you don’t do her justice, you forget 
that Roberts is in her, and what the d——1 does he care for 
winds or waves, isn’t he a Cork man, and wasn’t he the first 
to cross the Atlantic by steam, and do you suppose he can’t 
force his way across? Besides, ’tis too much trouble to go by 
Boston and Halifax in this cold month,—steamboat, and rail- 
road, and Halifax fogs, and the devil knows what all! it would 
kill me entirely ; but on board the PresidentI’ll just go to bed 
at Sandy Hook and wake up in Liverpool, without any fatigue 
or bother with my luggage.”’ Alas! my poor friend did in- 
deed goto his berth at Sandy Hook—but he awoke, in that 
undiscovered country from whence no traveller returns, but 
where, I humbly trust, his good qualities here on earth have 
found for him a welcome reception ! 


Power’s first appearance at the Park Theatre, if I remem- 
ber aright, was in September, 1833. I had heard of him, but 
I confess I had so ofien seen the Irishman lampooned on the 
stage, I went that night expecting to be once more disappoint- 
ed. I had often longed to see some actor worthy to succeed 
Trish Johnston, on the stage, in whom we might see the genu- 
ine national traits naturally exhibited, without any vulgar ac- 
companiments—but I had longed in vain! and when the cur- 
tain arose on that night, I was predisposed to condemn Power, 
asa matter of course! But scarcely had the rich, genteel 
accent of “Sir Patrick O’Plenipo” struck my ear, and the 
truly Irish ease of manner, of action, and of even blundering, 
my eye, than I exclaimed, “ this will do—I am satisfied !”’ and 
so was the house, for although some blundering critic next day 
discovered that Power had misconceived the character altoge- 
ther, yet the public, who are generally right in theatricals, 
begged leave to differ in opinion from the newspaper writer, 
and decided that he it was who had mistaken his vocation ! 
In fact, Power may be said to have acquired popularity at 
once—the raciness of his humour—the intensely Irish expres- 
sion of his laughing face—the intuitive play of his muscles, 
whether of face, body, or legs, in even the most trifling parts 
of the performance, all denoted—I will not say the master of 
his art—but the exact copyist of nature! I remember one 
night a friend of mine permitted his servants, who were all 
Irish, to go and see Power in that most laughable of his pieces, 
“ Born to Good Luck.” Next morning he inquired how they 
had been gratified. “ Why, your honour,” replied one of them, 
“we were disappointed, for sure we might just as well be 
looking on and talking to the Frish hodmen and orangemen in 
the streets. Mr. Power was just exactly like one of themselves !”’ 
Poor Pat little thought what a high compliment he was paying 
to the truthfulness of the representation. 

All actors, I believe, occasionally take advantage of local 
circumstances to perpetrate a joke if they think it will tell on 
the audience—and Power used sometimes to follow this ex- 
ample very successfully. During his second engagement at 
the Park Theatre in the winter of 1833-4, the whole mercan- 
tile community, it may be remembered, was in a terrible fer- 
ment, owing to the removal of the deposites by order of Gen. 
Jackson, from the Bank of the United States. Jackson men 
on one side, and Biddle men on the other, were apparently 
eager to appeal to force, and the New-York merchants, for the 
first time forgetting their more legitimate occupations, became 
rabid politicians—denounced Jackson—and declared that if the 
deposites were not restored the country would inevitably be 
ruined! In the midst of this excitement, which being new, 
was very amusing to Power, he was one night performing to 
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a very crowded house, in the afterpiece called “ Paddy Ca- 
rey.” In one of the scenes a poor woman rushes on the 
stage and with great lamentations exclaims, “‘ Oh, what dread- 
ful news has just come from Cork! oh, murder, murder !— 
sure poor Michael Murphy, who was returning from America 
a rich man, is drowned—the ship went down in a storm, and 
all his dollars, and everything belonging to him, is deposited 
in the bottom of the ocean!” Power (Paddy Carey) who 
was among the listeners, immediately gave one of his inimit- 
able winks and shrugs at the pit, and exclaimed, “ By my 
sowl, then, them deposites will never be restored, any how !” 
The audience caught the wit at once, and gave him three 
tremendous cheers, without distinction of whig or democrat ! 
Yet he never mingled in our politics—it took him some time to 
understand them, and when he had so far advanced in know- 
ledge, it used to amuse him to observe the great importance 
which his friends of both parties used to attach to matters of 
which, for the life of him, he could not discover the national 
consequence! He had very correct views of the natural 
riches of this country—of its immense territories—of the in- 
domitable perseverance of the people—but he never could go 
beyond a joke when seriously told of some grand party mea- 
sure or other. And many of his auditors on these occasions, 
I dare say, would now very readily admit that it would have 
saved them time and money both, had they taken a “ leaf out 
of his book,”’ and laughed with him at passing events. FELix. 








For the New Mirror. 
CONCERT MISERIES. 

Srrrrne near an enthusiastic amateur, who drowns the 
voice of the singer by the loudness with which he hums a 
very original accompaniment. ‘ 

Hearing a fine rhythmical movement of an orchestral per 
formance destroyed by the overpowering emphasis with which 
its strongly-marked accent leads some of the auditors to show 
their appreciation of it by “ beating time,” each in different 


time ; beating in this case being synonymous with mur- ||" 


dering. 

Listening with civility to a meaningless concerto of twice 
the proper length, and then being punished by an encore, 
called for by one-tenth of the audience ; politeness to the 
fair performer forbidding the remaining nine-tenths from obey- 
ing their inclinations by hissing it down. 

Being flanked by a sort of hair-trigger amateur, who fires off 
his round of applause at each pause in a song, thinking it the 
end; while the vocalist is, in reality, only making a brief 
rest, to introduce with more effect the passage which is the 
gem of the performance, and which is quite smothered by the 
noise of her hasty admirer. 

Suffering in sympathy with a skilfui vocalist, whose part- 
ner in a duet sings exceedingly out of time, and seeing all the 
papers of the next day censure the correct singer for the dis- 
sonance. 

Attending a miscellaneous concert to hear a particular song, 
for which, when its time comes, another is substituted, without 
any apology. 

Listening breathlessly amid general silence to a delicate 
cadenza of a melodious, but not very beautiful vocalist, and 
having the final trill interrupted by an unsophisticated child, 
who imprudently look#as well as listens, and exclaims, “ Ma, 
what does that lady make such faces for ?”’ 

Having all one’s efforts to see a performance frustrated by 
a restless head, which will, as if with intentional malice, sud- 
denly fill up every gap which gave a momentary glimpse of 
the desired object. 

Sitting next to an active friend of some performer, who 


has an intermittent kind of musical St. Vitus’s dance in his || 


hands, feet, and tongue, which leads him at every pause in his 
favourite’s performance to stamp, clap and vociferate “ Bravo !”” 
and “encore!” with a spasmodic violence, and a delirious 
want of judgment, more annoying to his neighbours than bene- 
ficial to his friend. 

Finally, having one’s purse abstracted by a delicate-fingered 
pickpocket in the crowd at the door of the concert-room. . 








THE PILGRIM’S ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 


From a variety of musical compositions presented to us by 
Mr. Henry Russell, each bearing the feature of his character- 
istic genius, we select one which appears to us the least fami- 
liar to our readers. 

It is a sacred melody, termed “The Pilgrim’s Address to 
the Deity,” written by Henry John Sharpe, of this city, and 
first introduced by the gifted composer at the grand musical 
festival in Birmingham with great eclat. 

We consider it one of the happiest efforts both of the writer 
and the composer. 

It is a beautiful theme for sacred minstrelsy. Frail huma- 
nity, bending the knee of reverence in humble adoration at 
the footstool of his Creator’s throne ! 

If there be one subject for the medium of song more ele- 
vated and exalted than every other, it is the spontaneous effu- 
sion which the grateful heart insensibly offers up to the great 
and glorious Author of the Universe. 


Thou art, O God! the fount divine, 

From whence all earthly blessings flow ; 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 

And all things praise thee here below. 
The radiant sun which gilds the day, 

The countless stars that gem the night, 
Owe all their splendour to thy sway, 

Great source of all things fair and bright ; 
If pilgrim pray’rs avail on high, 
All things adore thee ; so do I. 


Thou reign’st,O God! in realms of light, 
Majestic, solemn and alone ! 
In adoration to thy might, 
Creation bends beneath thy throne ; 
The thunder’s roar, the lightning’s glare, 
The murmuring of the bc .rdless sea, 
Are but the universai pray’r 
Which nature offers up to Thee ! 
If pilgrim thoughts ascend on high, 
All things adore Thee !—so do I. 


We hail, O God! the vital ray 
With holy inspiration rife— 
Its bright reflection points the way 
Which leads to everlasting life ; 
The changing seasons as they roll, 
Thy power and wisdom, Lord, proclaim ! 
All creatures join from pole to pole, 
In loud hosannas to thy name ; 
If pilgrim pray’rs are heard on high, 
Ali things adore Thee !—so do I. 








For the New Mirror. 
ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


We1r.—This accomplished artist is at present devoting him- 
self to his “ National Picture.” This is an object worthy of 
him, and one that has called forth his highest efforts, and dis- 
played the rich stores of his well-stocked mind. We trust Mr. 
Weir will yet find time to execute some of his delightful ca- 
binet pictures ; the pleasure derived from the contemplation of 
the little “ Gem” of last year’s exhibition is not readily to be 
forgotten. We shall soon recur to his great picture again. 

Duranp—lIs as usual ever to be found before his easel, and 
from such industry in the “sowing” a plentiful harvest is 
naturally to be expected, and there is no disappointment,— 
Nature in all her varieties is sought, and studied by this artist, 
and nature never fails to render a return to those who seek her 
aid, or rely on her resources; whether in the arts or else- 
where. Of the many pictures painted during the year by this 
accomplished artist, we would particularize the following :— 


|The Barn Yard”—*“ The Italian scenery”—Washington’s 


last interview with Harvey Birch—all of which are favourable 
illustrations of what this artist can accomplish, and of his su- 
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perlative talent—but they all sink in our estimation in 
comparison with his last, and perhaps best work, “ Sun-set 
on the Lakes.” This is one of the most delightful and poetic 
compositions that has ever emanated from Mr. Durand’s 
pencil. It is truly American in its character—faithful to na- 
ture in its details, beautiful in composition, and the sentiment 
of the work so admirable, that it cannot fail to reach the high- 
est feelings of those who have the slightest spark of poetry, 
or love of the beautiful in nature in their composition. 

Coxiz—Has spent the winter among the Cattskill Mountains 
—and we doubt if he is yet sufficiently “thawed out’’ to ena- 
ble him to view nature as she throws off her winter garments. 
But although frozen “ up’ he has not been unemployed, and 
he has painted some five or six pictures for the forthcoming 
exhibition. We have not had the pleasure of seeing them and 
cannot therefore speak of their merits in detail. The lovers 
of Cole’s works, however, know full well what to expect. 

Cummines.—Emphatically our artist in Miniature Portrai- 
ture has during the past year painted a more than ordinary 
number of beautiful female portraits. “The Ariadne ” 
—the “Chess Party” —the “ Exchange of Queens”—the 
“ Necklace’’—“ I'he Bracelet”—and “ Mothers’ Pearls,” are 
works by this artist which have already been noticed by the 
journals, and are too well known to need further comment. It 
is, however, the opinion of those whose judgment we value, 
that the works of this artist executed during the past year sur- 
pass all his former efforts, and they have been spoken of 
as remarkably faithful in likeness, and graceful in composi- 
tion, as possessing the “ breadth of Sir Thos. Lawrence” and 
the “ mellowness of Malbone.” ‘That the works should afford 
an opportunity for such comparison, we confess we consider 
alone a high compliment to any artist, however eminent, and 
we have no doubt is so considered by Mr. Cummings. Many 
of these pictures will be in the present exhibition ; among the 
number we believe that of Mrs. Embury. 

IncHam—Has, we believe, for the past winter made Boston 
the city of his sojourn, and the recipient of the beautiful produc- 
tions of his pencil, at which we have nodoubtthe “beauties” 
of our sister city greatly rejoice ; for if he paints their loveli- 
ness with but half the favour he has shown our belles, we are 
sure they will have no reason to regret that they have con- 
sented to have a faithful resemblance from one so skilled. 

Gray—Is also one of the number of our artists who have 
made Boston the scene for the exercise of the painter's art 
during the past winter. He is, however, with those who can 
duly appreciate his merits, and we have no doubt he will en- 
joy not only the intellectual society in general of our sister 
city, but more particularly the converse of the truly great 
man in art, W. Allston, with the spirit of whose works and 
mighty genius our young friend is familiar, and indeed has 
fully and advantageously imbued himself. 

Cuapman.—We had the pleasure some months back of 
paying a tribute of praise to this gentleman’s “government 
picture” which now graces the Capitol—the first completed, 
we believe, of the set. Of this we need not repeat our opin- 
ion—it is now fully appreciated ; and universally admitted to 
be a glowing representation of that portion of the nation’s histo- 
ry. But what shall we say of the versatility of this gentleman’s 
genius. We find him exercising his talent in all departments 
of art, and with equal performing the work of a 
Hercules, and without the appearance of labour—always in- 
dustrious, always cheerful—ready, and enjoying the conversa- 
tion of his brother artists and literati of the city, diffusing plea- 
sure and information wherever he appears—and yet the work 
still goes on. How does he do it all ? We must leave the ques- 
tion to be answered by others. His works partake of his 
disposition, and are truly characteristic of himself—all spirit, 
grace, and ethereal lightness and buoyancy, sunshine and 
glowing gaiety. He sees not the shadowed side of this frail 
globe of ours—the world is to him as one great flower— 
and he draws the honey, and pours the fruits of his labours 
on us drones. Fatigued we suppose he must be sometimes, 
but, Anteus like, he gathers fresh strength every time he 
touches the earth, and returns again to his labours. Our pen 
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runs wild in the multiplicate character of this gentleman’s work, 
and we know not on what tosettle, or where to comment; all 
bears the impress of his graceful genius. We cannot particular- 
ize—in his works shall ye find him. 

Morton.—This gentleman is an amateur artist, though we 
believe ready to exercise his talent for the benefit of those 
who call for his services. Mr. Morton is principally devoted 
to one branch of the art—“ designing ;” and the wood engrav- 
ers of our city take good care that he shall not lack employ- 
ment for his pencil. There is a very material difference in 
the works of this artist from the ordinary run and style of 
drawings generally included under the head of “ Designs” — 
which are usually of a hackneyed and stereotyped form; 
with but little truth or character. Mr. Morton’s are the very 
antipodes of this. They are little historical pictures, and only 
require to be magnified to give them all the advantages and 
effect of greater pictures. There is all the originality—grace 
—truth of expression, and correct drawing to be found in these 
little pictures which would be required in any work, and in- 
deed we could enumerate several highly worthy of this en- 
largement. “The Indians returned to their original hunting- 
grounds,” and looking down the valley ‘on the progress of 
civilization,” is a work of great merit ; and if not rendered by 
Mr. Morton’s pencil on a larger scale than the present, we can 
only say that he does himself and his subject great injustice, 
and deprives us of that whch we desire much to see. 





A PUNNING DIALOGUE, 


WueEn Capt. Maryatt was in this country he handed us for 
the Mirror the jeu d’esprit which we give below. We laid it 
aside so carefully that we were never able to find it until the 
present moment, when it has come to light very opportunely 
for the amusement of our readers. Those who detest puns, 
and think, with Dr. Johnson, that the man who would make 
one would pick a pocket, may pass on to the next article ; but 
no one else can fail to be entertained by the ingenuity 
with which the author has tortured the English language, 
and pressed even the French and Italian intg his service. — 
Eps. Mirror. ' ' 

POSITIVELY ABSURD. 


A lady and gentleman in a rail-road car agreed to pun 
through the alphabet. 
“Will you commence, madam ?” 
Ay; 
How may you B? 
Can’t you C? 
I'll be D’d if I can. 
You seem quite at your E’s. 
Well, I'll make a F-ort. 
Do ; exert your G-nius. 
But I’m full of pains and H! 
So am I. 
You talk like a J. 
Per—K? 
I wish all Italian in L. 
Oh, fie! He-M! 
Is my language N-ergetic ? 
! 


I will defend it cap-a-P. 
That’s Q-rious. 

As all ladies R. 

His—S ! 

You were suited to a T. 
U don’t say so! 

Don’t suppose it’s en-V. 

I wish somebody would W-up. 
I X-pect they won't. 
Y not? 
They would be rather ama-Z. 


~~ 


This truth how certain—when this life is o’er, 








We die to live and live to die no more. 








; 
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Betters from Corresponvents. 

From the many complimentary notices of our initial num- 
ber which cover our table, like a shower of fairy favours, we 
select the following as one of the most comprehensive, and 
least eulogistic. As yet, we are too much hampered and em- 
barrassed by the multifarious and troublesome details of get- 
ting qgp bark under way, to be able fully to carry out our good 
intentSbut we trust that the rich freights of our friends, the 
gale of popular favour and our experience as navigators, will 
enable us to make a prosperous voyage.—Eps. Mirror. 

Messrs. Eprrors—Many thanks to you for the feast of 
good things provided in your first number, but especially for 
the revelation of the identity of “the last of the white cra- 
vats,’ with the venerable old gentleman whom I have so often 
met, and have so often inquired about in vain. Many more of 
your readers must have often seen him, and they can sympa- 
thize with me in the redoubled pleasure thus given to the peru- 
sal of his interesting reminiscences. 

Thanks, too, for the well-merited hits at one species of sew- 
ing societies, given in that mirth-moving story of “the china 
pitcher.” In accordance with your praiseworthy system you 
have not given the name of the author, but “ good wine needs 
no bush,” and it does not require an CE&dipus to guess the 
writer, according to the Latin proverb which my husband is 
fond of quoting, and which means, he tells me, “ from the size 
of the nail you can imagine how large the whole lion must 
be.”’ 

Having often had the pleasure of meeting the late Tyrone 
Power in society, you can imagine the interest with which I 
perused the “ reminiscences ”’ of his life. He seemed again 
to stand before me, a perfect Irish gentleman ; his manners as 
polished as his wit, and his heart as sound as his head. 

As an amateur of the art of design, I can appreciate the 
exquisite grace and beauty of the etchings of Mr. Chapman. 
He approaches nearer the immortal Retzsch in the power and 
expression which he can give to a simple outline than any ar- 
tist living. 

But I will no longer encroach on your time with my weak 
sympathy, but, with my best wishes for your success, sub- 
scribe myself, yours'truly, CoRNELIA. 





Messrs. Eprrors—A plague upon that comet! Its “tail to 
be continued” has led you into a most grievous sin—to my 
taste at least. That is a capital story of ‘‘ The Gipsy’s Star,” 
but why are we tantalized by seeing it “ to be continued ?” 
Must we suffer the suspense of ignorance of the fate of the 
Gipsy, till it suits your convenience to get out another num- 
ber? Hang you, and the comet too, for setting you the ex- 
ample. Timotuy Texsty. 

Would our touchy correspondent compel all writers to cut 
down their minds and thoughts to the Procrustean limits of a 
periodical article? He cannot demand this, and must there- 
fore be resigned to receive some good things either by instal- 
ments, or not at all. As a general rule we as heartily dislike con- 
tinuations as even Timothy Testy can do, but this is one of 
those exceptions which prove the rule-—Eps. Mirror. 





Messrs. Eprtrors—When two gentlemen, promenading 
together, meet a lady whom one of them knows, should both 
gentlemen bow, as now seems to be the highest ton, or only 
the one who has the honour of her acquaintance? A circle 
of friends have submitted the dispute to your arbitration. 

Fiorio. 

Both, most decidedly ; but the bow of the stranger should 
be slight and deferential, in token of its proceeding from no 
intrusiveness of intention, but simply from a sympathy with 
his friend in both feeling and action —Eps. Mirror. 





Messrs. Eprrors—I want a wife, and as “Lucy Long” 
wants a husband, so far we are well matched ; but I fear there 
is too much congeniality between us, for, like her, “I have no 
fortune, nor any prospect of one.” Please to ask her if I will 
do, and oblige, yours, Jack Snort. 








From the epistle of a friend passing the winter at Genoa 
we make the following amusing extracts, narrating the eccen- 
tricities of a French nobleman in Italy, premising only that 
he is sometimes given to drawing upon his imagination for 
the embellishment of his stories, if not for his facts them- 
selves.—Eps. Mirror. 


A new opera was to be performed in S——. Its announce- 
ment excited great interest, and on the appointed night a crowd 
of amateurs assembled at the door of the theatre ; but, to 
their chagrin and anger, they were informed that all the places 
had been hired in advance by the Marquisde M——! They 
raised a great tumult, but fruitlessly, and the officers of the 
theatre, in obedience to orders, gave no one admittance. 
In the centre of the well-lighted theatre, solitary and alone, 
sat the Marquis. The actors, chilled by the unaccustomed 
loneliness, went through their parts with little enthusiasm, but 
the sole auditor applauded or hissed as he thought their per- 
formance merited. When the opera ended, and he was leav- 
ing the theatre, he was accosted with bitter reproaches by the 
disappointed crowd at the doors, but replied with the utmost 
sang-froid, that his only object had been to enjoy the increas- 
ed fulness and volume which the voices and instruments ac- 
quired from the emptiness of the theatre. 

All his doings have not had so harmless a result. The 
Pontine marshes are now free from robbers, but the Marquis 
determined not to be deprived of the interesting excitement of 
an adventure with banditti, and accordingly after supping at 
Terracina, he sent forward on the road two of his servants 
dressed up very picturesquely in the full costume of Italian 
brigands. In accordance with his directions, in the midst of 
of the Campagna Romana, they stopped his carriage, and 
summoned him to surrender. He replied by harmless dis- 
charges of pistols loaded with powder only, which were re- 
turned in the same manner. This dramatic contest was 
brought to a sudden end by a bullet; which by some accident 
dropped into the pistol of the Marquis, and thence was fired 
into the arm of one of the theatrical bandits. He fell, and his 
fellow, terror-struck at this jest turned into sad earnest, threw 
himself into the marsh, and was dragged thence by the ponti- 
fical guard, who came along most opportunely. They could 
not comprehend the joke, and prepared to shoot the poor ser- 
vant whom they had just saved from drowning. The Marquis 
tried to explain, but he spoke no Italian, and the guard no 
French, and as they could not understand the mystery of an 
honest man taking the part of his robbers, they put in irons the 
nobleman himself, as well as both his disguised servants. The 
interference of the ambassador and a large bribe finally pro- 
cured their liberation. 

The last adventure of the Marquis placed him in a still 
more ridiculous, though less dangerous situation. He spoke 
not a word of Italian, but relied wholly upon the interpreta- 
tion of his valet. One day as he was about going to a dinner 
party, Jean, his valet, said, 

“My dear master, I am very sorry for what I am going to 
say, but I must tell you that unless you give me ten francs a 
day, I cannot utter a single adverb.” 

The Marquis positively refused to gratify his rapacity, and 
went out followed by his valet. He entered the dining-room 
and said in French, 

“T have come soon.” 

“Thave come,” said Jean in translation, and the guests re- 
plied with some surprise, 

“So we see you have.” 

At dinner some one asked the Marquis if he liked the Italian 
ladies. 

“ Exceedingly,” replied the Marquis. 

His interpreter said to him, “ There is another adverb, and 
I must have the ten francs.” 

“Never,” said the Marquis; and Jean said to the company, 
“the answer of the Marquis is such that I cannot translate it,” 
and the ladies, in their uncertainty, cast down their eyes and 
blushed. 

The host asked his guest if he liked champagne wine. 

“Very much,” replied the Marquis. 

Jean again demanded his ten francs. His master exclaimed, 
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“* Before I give it, may the glass of wine which I am going to 
drink choke me,” and Jean then interpreted. 

“The Marquis says that a single glass of that wine would 
choke him.” 


tuated by nobler impulses than those inspired by the mere 
emoluments of office—a circumstance which has been con- 
spicuously apparent to all who have enjoyed the honour of 
his acquaintance. It is not without regret, therefore, that we 


Accordingly they passed around the wine without offering || hear of his retirement frem a public station he has so long and 


any to the Marquis. 

The next day Jean looked thoughtful, and his master asked 
him what the matter was. 

“T have taken a deep disgust for substantives,” replied the 
rascally valet, “and unless I get twelve francs, I will not be 
able to utter a single one to-day.” 

The Marquis would have thrown him out of the window, 
but no one else in the town understood his language, and ne- 
cessity finally compelled him to yield to his extortions. v. L. F. 





‘Zhe Drama. 


Aux the theatres are making unusual efforts in the race for 
popular favour and reward, and each presents some peculiar 
and unique attraction. At the Park, the engagement of Mr. 
Booth (whose performances displayed vivid and just concep- 
tions, though marred by many errors of reading) has been 
succeeded by the new Wall-street drama, represented by the 
stock company, whose merits are always underrated from the 
very effects of our familiarity with them. If Placide, 
with his polished humour and perfect delineations—Barry, 
with his dignity and earnestness—Abbot, with his gen- 
tlemanly and correct acting—Williams and Povey, with 
their mirth-moving physiognomies—Mrs. Hunt, with her 
grace and sweet voice—and many more—were to appear 
as strangers from abroad, they might possibly be appreciated 
as they deserve. Tite Bowery retains its pre-eminence in 
gorgeous melo-drama, and the Last of the Barons, the drama- 
tised novel of Bulwer, has been very successful. The Chat- 
ham has made a vast stride by the engagement of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brougham, in addition to that of Mr. Forrest and Miss 
Clifton. Such enterprise cannot fail to give it higher caste 
than it has heretofore aspired to. The Olympic continues to 
be a delightful little bandbox-full of amusement. The petit- 
comedies and burlettas which form some of its staples, always 
fulfil the ends of their creation by keeping the house in a con- 
tinued roar of laughter; Mitchell is himself a host, and is 
excellently supported. But it may also claim to be the opera- 
house of New-York, and can fully justify its pretensions by 
the finished manner in which Mrs. Timm, Miss Singleton, 
Mr. Raymond, &c., produce the most popular operas of the 
day. In this wide circle of amusement no one can be at a 
loss for something to gratify his own tastes, however diversi- 
fied they may be. 


For the New Mirror. 
THE LATE U. 8. CONSUL AT FLORENCE. 

James Ombrosie£, Esq., was appointed U.S. Consul for Flo- 
rence by President Monroe, and, for a period of more than 
twenty years, continued in the faithful discharge of the duties 
of that office. President Tyler having appointed one of his 
Southern ‘friends to succeed Mr. Ombrosie, the latter vacated 
the consulate at the commencement of the present year. 

Though an Italian by birth, and a warm admirer of his own 
country, Mr. Ombrosie, throughout his long official career, has 
manifested a strong desire for the success of American institu- 
tions, and ever evinced great pleasure in holding a friendly 
intercourse with the citizens of the United States. Thousands 
of our countrymen who have visited the Athens of Italy du- 
ring the consulate of Mr. Ombrosie will bear testimony to his 
ceaseless endeavours, in all ways practicable, to contribute to 
their happiness. It would be strange, indeed, if his gratuitous 
services and hospitality had been always properly appre- 
ciated ; and, perhaps, they have sometimes met an ungrateful 
return. From our government, besides the h s of office, 





he had little to expect ; for, with exception of those appointed 
to reside in the Barbary states, the U. S. Consuls receive no- 
thing but the fees arising from their official transactions. In 
accepting the consulate of the U. S. for a city of so little com- 
mercial intercourse with this country, Mr. Ombrosie was ac- 





so much adorned. Relieved, however, from the cares and 
responsibilities of office, the evening of his years will pass 
more smoothly on. While we wish him all the enjoyments of 
a green old age, we implore for him, also, the just re’ s of 
a well-spent life. J. B.C. 





For the New Mirror. 
TO A FLEA ON A LADY’S DRESS. 
Wuat want ye there, ye little devil ? 
Your object surely must be evil, 
No good 
Can come of such an imp uncivil, 
Ye thirst for blood. 
Could ye not find in yonder sty 
Enough of it to satisfy 
Yourself ? 
But you must slake your gluttony 
On her, you elf! 
That silken dress of stainless hue 
Becomes not such a thing as you, 
You plague ! 
Oh! if I durst, I'd give a clew 
Would break your leg. 
I hate ye as I hate a bore, 
A recreant friend—or, what is more, 
A dun, 
When I have troubles by the score, 
And money none. 
Ye are a pest by night and day, 
A thing that steals our life away, 
At best, 
When snug and warm we think to lay 
At rest. 
To see ye on some clownish churl, 
Or even on some romping girl, 
Were queer, 
But then to see ye on that pearl, 
Oh dear! 
If some departed friend had rose, 
All ghostly from his cold repose, 
I had been shock’d ; 
But to behold ye on her clothes, 
My eyes seem mock’d. 
*Tis ever thus with mortals here ; 
They can’t submit to their own sphere 
With grace, 
But thrust themselves where they appear 
Quite out of place. 
Be still, nor keep a hopping so, 
Ye’ll be upon her neck of snow, 
Ye fool! 
And then, I ween, ye’ll meet a blow 
Will lay ye cool. 
There! now ye’re in a pretty plight ! 
That lily hand has serv’d ye right ; 
I told ye ’twould ; 
And on that neck so fair and white, 
Lies your own blood ! 
Men are alike, both great and small, 
Alike they tread this giddy ball, 
Poor elves! 
They see their neighbours rise and fall, 
But not themselves. 
Whilst I was gazing at the flea, 
Ensconced upon that fair ladie, 
E’en then. 
Perhaps, a dozen were seen on me 
By other men. 
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LAY OF A RAILWAY.» 
WITCH. 
“ Hist! where are you riding ?”’ the weird sister said, 
“ Hist, brother, ye hurry away! 
“ Do ye carry a bride to the mine-demon’s bed, 
“ And go to his revel to-day ?” 
: STOKER. 
“] hear ye not, sister,” the wizard replied, 
And his iron wand thrust in the fire ; 
“ O’er the fields of Old England her commerce I guide, 
“ And I finger her gold for my hire.” 
WITCH. 
“ But, brother, ye travail ; deep groaning I heard, 
“ And the clatter of fetter and glave ; 
“ And screams like the shriek of that ill-omen’d bird 
“ That sits at the mouth of my cave.” 
STOKER. 
“In this cauldron a spirit imprison’d I have, 
“ Beneath him I kindle a fire ; 
“Ye heard from your cavern the groan that he gave, 
“ The snorting and screech of his ire. 
“ Beneath him I light a fierce fire of coke, 
“ He tugs and attempts to get free, 
“ Then onward he rushes in thunder and smoke. 
“ Will ye travel, old lady, with me ? 
“ "Tis not so indecent, and fully as quick, 
“ As the way that ye ride in rough weather ; 
“So come down, old girl, from your tough bit of stick, 
“ And we'll sit on the tender together.” 
WITCH. 
*O, brother, thy riding is better than mine ; 
“ With thee over earth will I fly ; 
“* My broom and my broomstick to thee I resign, 
“ With all that young spirit to try. 
“ And I'll fire a rick as we thunder along, 
“ Or cut off a man at the knee, 
“ Or blind with hot ashes a few of the throng 
“ That ride with the spirit and thee.” 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


MR. IRVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Irvine is about to present to the public a work, which 
will probably form the most briliant contribution to American 
literature which the present age is likely to witness. In fact, 
if the design be fully carried out, the work we allude to will, 
in respect of both the composition and the embellishments, be 
quite unique in the history of modern letters. The most dig- 
nified and interesting theme in the annals of our country, 
treated by the first of native authors, and adorned with all the 
resources of American art, presents a combination not likely 
to be united again. The work to which we refer is a highly 
illustrated, pictorial Life of Washington. The text will con- 
sist of the Memoirs of Washington, from the pen of Mr. Ir- 
ving. The engravings will present the portraits of the most 
eminent contemporary persons, and the most interesting scenes 
connected with the story. This part of the undertaking is 
confided to the competent hands of Mr. Chapman. The 
wood-cuts will be chiefly from the graver of Adams ; the steel 
engravings will be executed by various artists. Itis expect- 
ed that the elegance of the typography will surpass all that 
has hitherto been done in this country. The character of the 
work will be similar, as to decoration, to “ Wordsworth’s 
Greece.” There will be three volumes of about that size. 
Mr. Irving’s literary merit has long since assured to him the 
certainty of being forever “ remembered with his land’s lan- 
guage!” this work gives him a historical connexion with 
whatever is least mortal in the recollections of his country. 
He has associated his memory in lasting connexion with the 
character of the great discoverer of the new world; and 
now his name will be linked with the immortality of him who 





chiefly made that discovery a blessing to mankind. The 


countrymen of Mr. Irving cherish his fame with affectionate 
veneration. In his writings, American literature first made a 
decided and enduring impression on the English public ; 
American enterprise and the American character are beholden 
to him for the best distinction that literary genius can give ; 
and this last production will be received with delight and gra- 
titude by all. 

It is understood that the same author has prepared for the 
press a work comprehending an extensive view of the expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain. The interest of such a per- 
formance may be judged of by those who have read that most 
charming of historical compositions, the Conquest of Grenada ; 
the value of the work, we understand, has been enhanced 
almost indefinitely by the recent destruction in the library 
at the palace of the Escurial of the most important documents 
from which the M.S. was compiled. We regret to state that 
Mr. Irving is compelled to withhold the publication of this 
work by the want of proper protection to literary property, 
which is occasioned by the present state of international copy- 
rightlaw. We understand that the rights of American au- 
thors in Great Britain, under the existing British act, are less 
than they were a few years ago ; for while formerly any one, 
whether native or alien, might procure the protection of the 
statute for any newly-published work, we believe that at 
present no foreigner can obtain a copy-right unless he belong 
to a country which extends the same privilege to British sub- 
jects. An attempt was made three or four years since to es- 
tablish something like an internztional copy-right, based on 
courtesy and mutual agreement; it failed, however, imme- 
diately. The appeal which was made by the Prince of 
Canino, and one or two other persons, to American publishers, 
was promptly repulsed; and their books immediately re- 
printed here. We may properly call that act an actof dis- 
courtesy ; but we cannot term it piracy ; for there was no 
legal property invaded. Perhaps, too, in view of the great 
amount of capital invested on the faith of a free-trading 
right in books, and the number of persons depending for their 
support on the employment afforded by re-publications, it was 
necessary that such a precedent should be at once checked. 
But if it were a necessity, it is one that an honourable mind 
must regret. The retaliation made by the British government 
will be found to work with some severity on the American 
trade, as in the case now before us: the profit that would ac- 
crue from this work of Mr. Irving is lost, or postponed indefi- 
nitely. There is one suggestion on this subject, which we 
would take the liberty of offering to Mr. Irving, with entire 
confidence that the honour and right feeling of Americans 
will give full effect to it. If he can entitle himself, by resi- 
dence or otherwise as the British law permits, to a copy-right 
for his new work in Great Britain, we take it upon us to say, 
that the courtesy of his countrymen will yield every claim 
of natural justice which he may make, and his property in 
the work in this country will be sacredly respected. Every 
American we are sure will respond to the appeal, and ‘his 
rights or those of his vender will be guarded by a barrier more. 
potent than the law. One to whom the inhabitants of this 
nation are under such high, lasting, and almost inappreciable 
obligations—or, to look at the thing in a commercial point of 
view, one from whose efforts, through a series of years, the 
publishing fraternity of this country have derived such large 
pecuniary profit,—need not fear that so just and reasonable a 
request would be denied. It is a protection which America 
would gladly yield. Or, if that course be not agreeable to 
the author, the leading publishers throughout the country 
might all be made interested in the publication, as partners in 
the copy, and thus any invasion of the right be prevented. We 
say again, that if Mr. Irving can obtain a copy-right in Great 
Britain by residing there for a short time, he need have no 
fears about America. 





AMBIGUITY OF SPEECH ! 


But to my knowledge he did not go there! Now query— 
what is your meaning? Do you mean to say, that you know 





he did not go? or only that he did not go, to your knowledge ? 
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TARANTULA. 

A friend, at present in London, writes to us as follows :— 
“We have just been looking at a steel spider, a very different 
thing, by the way, from the spiders of iron, you may see in 
all the hardware shops. Its motion and activity are wonder- 
ful. It even manifests a disposition to hide! The legs are 
perfect—wheels ditto—and the sharp, whizzing sound they 
make when the spider runs athwart the table, is enough 
to frighten the best judge alive. At the same shop, we were 
allowed to look at a dying Voltaire in wax, not more than 
eight inches high, for which the proprietor has been offered 
three hundred guineas. ‘The philosopher is represented sitting 
in a chair, with his mouth open, a mattress behind him, and 
death in every limb and feature. Among other marvels, there 
was a little bit of a bird—not more than half an inch long, 
with a golden beak and plumage. It will open and shut its 
wings, and pour out a warble as clear and satisfactory as if 
it were alive and out in the open air, and half buried in apple- 
blossoms. All these things are the work of an old man, who 
keeps a sort of a curiosity-shop, in the Strand.” 





THE DUKE OF SUSSEX AND HIS BIBLES. 

“ The Duke of Sussex, you know, is the youngest brother 
of that household of princes of which George the Fourth and 
William the Fourth were the representatives. I have just 
left his magnificent library at Kensington ;” so writes a friend 
to us from England. “He has a copy of every rare and beau- 
tiful edition ofthe Bible that has ever appeared, together with 
a copy of all the first editions that have been published ia all 
the different languages of the earth. Among them is one 
that belonged to Elizabeth, embroidered with her own hands 
in silver upon velvet : another, in Arabic, which had belonged 
to Tippoo Saib, wrapped in its original coverings, emblemati- 
cal of—nobody knows what. When captured at the storm- 
ing of Seringapatam, it was found open, with the spectacles 
of the Sultan upon the page where he had been reading at 
the time of the assault.” 





LITERARY FREEBOOTING. 

There is acertain story, in a certain book, entitled the 
Sketch Book, written, if our recollection serves us, by one 
Washington Irving, or as they call him in the South of Europe, 
Irvin Washington. Well, that story has just appeared in the 
London Literary Museum, as original under the title of “* Mar- 
ried Life.” And better still, we find it copied into ever so 
many of our American papers, and going the rounds every- 
where, as a capital story, very pleasant and very encouraging 
for bachelors, without a word of remark, or so much as one 
single editor appearing to smell a rat. We wonder if the Vicar 
of Wakefield, or Pope’s Essay on Man, or a few pages of 
‘Thompson, or Gray, might be palmed off upon the reading 
people of Great Britain (where the Sketch Book first appear- 
ed, and first attained a reputation) as well as upon the reading 
people of these United States—for something quite original, 
and very anonymous. 

EXTRAORDINARY DELUSION—IF A DELUSION. 

Will those who are qualified, be so obliging as to explain 
the cause of the strange appearance oi the sea just now—and 
its apparent elevation along the horizon. Can it be owing to 
the weather ?—to the large amount of moisture in the air 7— 
to the vast accumulation of snow along the sea-board? We 
hope some of our meteorologists may find it worth their while 
to give an hour’s attention to the subject. If it is a delusion, 
that delusion shouid be accounted for. 





POWER OF WORDS. 

“ Poh! pshaw, like the steam-engine, that fellow you admire 
so much, Mr. Smith, is a man of one idea.” “Of one eye, dear 
—I'm sure he’s got two eyes, dear, for many's the time I’ve 
counted them while he was looking at you,” 





GOOD MUSIC. 
That's a glorious quire. Quire ! what the plague do you mean ? 
Just what I said, my love—a quire from the ream of heaven. 








REDEEMING POINTS OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL COMEDY. 
THE MISERY OF A” DEPENDANT. 

You cannot understand the icy coldness with which depen- 
dants are sometimes treated in a great house, as if they be- 
longed to a lower nature, and possessed neither intelligence 
nor feeling—the atmosphere of stately stillness through which 
the poor companion creeps like a guilty creature! That is 
dreadful! She did not treat me with harshness—she harass- 
ed me with freezing smiles that never suffered me to forget 
1 was a dependant. Oh! my lord, you cannot understand 
that—you, basking in the sunshine of rank and station—and 
how I have striven to subdue my spirit, feeling that in my 
veins ran blood as proud as theirs. 

A BEATING HEART. 

I overheard only the beating of your heart. But I could 
hear that, if a mountain divided us, by the responsive 
ticking of my own. I know every thought that passes in 
your mind. How can it be otherwise, when I am perpetually 
thinking of you? Love is a species of intuition that produces 
an incommunicable sympathy between two people predestin- 
ed by nature for each other. I knew my fate the first mo- 
ment I saw you; and it would have been just the same if 
I had never seen you. In the latter case, Imust have gone 
about the world like the moiety of a human soul in search 
of my other half. 

LOVE. 

Before I met you my thoughts were as free as birds, my 
feet were winged, I lived like air, as liberal and volatile. 
But from day to day, as I came here and saw you, I felt a 
change pass over my spirit. For the first time in my life, I 
grew sad and began to think solitude pleasant. What was 
that change, Mabel? The spell is broken! Ihave dared to 
speak aloud a name, which I have hitherto hardly trusted my- 
self to breathe in whispers to my heart. Mabel, what was 
that change? "Twas love. 

RETAILING CONVERSATIONS OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

The man who retails in print the heedless conversations of 
private life, ought to be shunned like a viper. Like the rot 
in a ship, he undermines the social fabric without being felt 
or suspected, takes advantage of his admission to the domes- 
tic circle. to violate domestic confidence, and having obtained 
his materials under false pretences, he lives by pandering 
them to the depraved appetites of the public. 

LONDON CLUBS. 

Clubs are hotbeds of vanity, jealousy, and selfishness. [ 
know them well. I have lived all my life in a club, and I 
never made a friend in it. I know five hundred faces inti- 
mately that I meet there every day—but I never was able to 
detect an expression of sympathy in one of them. Men get 
hardened in clubs—isolated—and insincere, and learn to re- 
gard familiar faces with apathy, to the utter annihilation of 
the finest instincts of nature. 

A GOOD WIFE. 

You hear what her ladyship says, Bob—you have got a 
treasure in her. Let that truth sink into your heart, and regu- 
late your life. Guard your treasure well—it is more precious 
than gold. When the pomp of heraldry perishes in desolate 
vanities round its possessor, the pure affection of woman sur- 
vives to him, superior in its fidelity to all the shows of fortune, 
or the accidents of birth. 


ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. 

Don’t be too eager to reply to him when he speaks to you : 

and the less you say the better, lest you might commit your- 

self. Indeed, it’s a prudent rule for a woman to trust every 

thing to her eyes, and nothing to her tongue. I found it an- 
swer most successfully. 


HOW TO MAKE LOVE. 


Now, mark ; look at him always when he’s not looking at 
you, and then, the moment he turns and sees you, drop your 
eyes and look confused. . 
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Gapeties anv Girabvities. 


PEDESTRIAN TRAVELLING. 


Tue wisest and happiest traveller is the pedestrian. If gen- 
tlemen and ladies want to see pictures, let them post to Flo- 
rence, and be satisfied with learning what they can from the 
windows by the way. But if they want to see either scenery 
or people, let all who have strength and courage go on foot. I 
prefer even this to horseback. A horse is an anxiety and a 
trouble—something is sure to ail it; and one is more anxious 
about its accommodation than about one’s own. The pedes- 
trian traveller is wholly free from care. There is no such free 
man on earth as he is for the time; his amount of toil is usu- 
ally within his own choice, in any civilized region. He can 
go on and stop when he likes; if a fit of indolence overtakes 
him, he can linger for a day or a week in any spot that pleases 
him. He is not whirled past a beautiful view almost before 
he has seen it. He is not tantalized by the idea, that from 
this or that point he could see something still finer, if he could 
but reach it. He ean reach almost every point his wishes 
wander to. The pleasure is indescribable of saying to one’s 
self, “ I will go there—I will rest yonder,” and forthwith ac- 
complishing it. He can siton a rock in the midst of a rash- 
ing stream as often in a day as he likes. He can hunt a water- 
fall by its sound—a sound which the carriage-wheels prevent 
other travellers from hearing. He can follow out any tempt- 
ing glade in any wood. There is no cushion of moss at the 
foot of an old tree that he may not sit down on if he pleases. 
He can read for an hour without fear of passing by something 
unnoticed, while his eyes are fixed upon his book. His food 
is welcome, be its quality what it may, while he eats it under 
the alders in some recess of a brook. He is secure of his 
sleep, be his chamber ever so sordid; and when his waking 
eyes rest upon his knapsack, his heart leaps with pleasure as 
he remembers where he is, and what a day is before him. 
Even the weather seems to be of less consequence to the pe- 
destrian than to other travellers. A pedestrian journey pre- 
supposes an abundance of time, so that the traveller can rest 
in villages on rainy days, and in the shade of a wood during 
the hours when the sun is too powerful. 


THE CHASTENING INFLUENCE OF ILLNESS. 


There is something in the feeling of meekness which suc- 
ceeds after long illness of the most delicious and refined en- 
joyment. The spirit, emerging as it were from the thraldom 
of its grosser prison, rises high and triumphant above the 
meaner thoughts and petty ambitions of daily life. Purer feel- 
ings, more ennobling hopes succeed ; and gleams of our child- 
hood, mingling with our promises for the future, make up an 
ideal existence, in which the low passions and cares of ordi- 
nary life enter not or are forgotten. "Tis then we learn to 
hold converse with ourselves ; ’tis then we ask how has our 
manhood performed the promises of its youth? or have our 
ripened prospects borne out the pledges of our boyhood? 
*Tis then, in the calm justice of our lonely hearts, we learn 
how our failures are but another name for our faults, and that 
what we looked on as the vicissitudes of fortune are but the 
fruits of our own vices. Alas! how shortlived are such in- 
tervals. Like the fitful sunshine of the wintry sky, they 
throw one bright and joyous tint over the dark landscape ; for 
a moment the valley and the mountain-top are bathed in a 
ruddy glow ; the leafless tree and the dark moss seem to feel 
a touch of spring ; but the next instant it has passed, the lower- 
ing clouds and dark shadows intervene, and the cold blasts, 
and the morning wind, and the dreary waste, are once more 
before us. 





FONDNESS FOR CHILDREN. 


Fondness for children denotes, not only a kind heart, but a 
guileless one. A knave always detests children—their inno- 
cent looks and open brows speak daggers to him—he sees his 
own villany reflected from their countenances as from a mir- 





ror. Always mark the man or woman who avoids children. 


— 
VERY LIKE A WHALE. 

The Havre Journal mentions an incident which occurred to 
some whalefishers during a recent voyage, which, it observes, 
would be incredible, if it were not attested by the captain and 
his men. Captain Deglos, of the Gustave whaler, was fishing 
off the coast of New Holland, and was giving chace in a boat 
with five men to a large cachalot whale, which they soon 
came up with and harpooned. The animal, as soon as he felt 
the instrument went down perpendicularly, and carried out a 
great quantity of line. The crew remained with their oars 
raised, waiting for his re-appearance, when, on a sudden they 
saw an enormous jaw rise on each side of the boat, far above 
the gunwale, which was thus caught in the mouth of the 
whale, and was ready to be crushed in an instant. The men 
were so paralyzed with fear that they could not obey the cap- 
tain’s orders to get out their saws and work away at the ani- 
mal’s mouth ; but gradually the jaws began to sink, and, after 
giving the boat’s side a terrible grating, disappeared beneath 
the water. One of the men fainted away on his seat when 
all was over. The whale was taken, and produced seventy- 
five barrels of oil and spermacetti, and the boat still bears 
the marks of his jaws. 


CARRIER PIGEONS. 


The secret of turning te account the peculiar instinct of 
these birds would appear to have been known and practised 
in the east at an early period. Maimbourg, in his History of 
the Crusades, relates a curious anecdote on this subject :— 
“ As the Christian army continued its march, by the narrow 
passage which is between the sea and Mount Carmel, they 
saw a dove, which, having escaped from the claws of a bird 
of prey, who had let go his hold at the great noise made by 
the soldiers, fell half dead at their feet. There was found, 
tied beneath his wing, a small scroll of paper, in which the 
Emir of Ptolemais wrote to the Emir of Cesarea, to do all the 
harm in his power to the army of dogs who were about to 
pass through his territories, as he, more easily than the for- 
mer, could hinder their passage.” 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


The real name of the Emperor of China is seldom or ever 
known. Upon ascending the throne, he assumes a name by 
which, when spoken of, he must be called; for to pronounce 
or write his proper one, by accident or intention, is death to 
the divulger of the secret, and to his family ; and if a rich 
man, the confiscation of his property ensues. A literary man, 
having accidentally used the word “ Ming” (which happene 
to be the reigning monarch’s name) in his work, suffered, with 
his sons, the extreme penalty of the law ; his wife and daugh- 
ters, with the other members of his family, were banished, 
and his estates confiscated. So much for the mild, inoffensive 
Chinese, and the humane government of the Celestial Empire. 





A SOUND INFERENCE. 

Louis the Fourteenth, playing at backgammon, had a doubt- 
ful throw. A dispute arose, and the surrounding courtiers all 
remained silent. The Count de Grammont happening to come 
in at the instant, “ Decide the matter,” said the King. “ Sire,” 
said the Count, “ your majesty is in the wrong.” “ How can 
you thus decide,” asked the King, “ without knowing the 
question?” “Because,” said the Count, “had the matter 
been doubtful, all these gentlemen present would have given 
it for your majesty.” 





SWEET SOUNDS. 

God has made the whole earth vocal with sweet sounds : 
the untravelled forest echoes the notes of the wild bird, and 
the habitations of men are made glad by the song of the feath- 
ered minstrel ; but above all, the human voice, that combines 
the highest charm of sweet sound with the inspiration of 
thought, is given for no ordinary purpose of earthly pleasure. 
In its whisper of affection, how grateful! In its expression of 
religious devotion, how exalted! For its participation in joy, 





how unspeakable ! 
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Gems of Poetry. 
TO A WOUNDED SINGING-BIRD. 


Poor singer! hath the fowler’s gun, 

Or the sharp winter done thee harm ? 
We'll lay thee gently in the sun, 

And breathe on thee, and keep thee warm ; 
Perhaps some human kindness still 
May make amends for human ill. 


We'll take thee in, and nurse thee well, 

And save thee from the winter wild, 
Till summer fall on field and fell, 

And thou shalt be our feather’d child, 
And tell us all thy pain and wrong 
When thou canst speak again in song. 
Fear not, nor tremble, little bird,— 

We'll use thee kindly now, 

And sure there’s in a friendly word 

An accent even thou shouldst know ; 
For kindness which the heart doth teach 
Disdaineth,all peculiar speech : 

*Tis common to the bird, and brute, 

To fallen man, to angel bright, 
And sweeter ’tis than lonely lute 

Heard in the air at night,— 
Divine and universal tongue, 
Whether by bird or spirit sung ! 
But hark! is that a sound we hear 

Come chirping from its throat,— 
Faint—short—but weak, and very clear, 

And like a grateful note ? 

Another? ha—look where it lies, 
It shivers—gasps—is still,—it dies ! 
"Tis dead—’tis dead ! and all our care 

Is useless. Now, in vain 
The mother’s wo doth pierce the air, 

Calling her nestling bird again ! 

All’s vain :—the singer’s heart is cold, 
Its eye is dim,—its fortune told! 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 


In yonder grove of myrtle straying, 

I saw a damsel and a child— 
Joy on his frolic brow was playing ; 

Her cheeks were pale, her looks were wild ; 
Oft as he cull’d the dewy flowers, 

His playful gambols she forbid, 
And if he roved to distant bowers, 

His steps controll’d, his wanderings chid. 
Time pass’d away on airy pinion, 

When lo! I met the nymph alone— 
The child had fled her harsh dominion, 

And, hopeless, she was left to moan. 
To learn the damsel’s name I strove, 

And his, who shunn’d her prying eye— 
The truant child I found was—Love, 

The weeping mourner—Jealousy. 


THE LAST TEAR. 


She had done weeping, but her eyelash yet 
Lay silken heavy on her lilied cheek, 

And on its fringe a tear, like a lone star 
Shining upon the rich and hyacinth skirts 

O* the western cloud that veils the April even. 
The veil rose up, and with it rose the star, 
Glittering above the gleam of tender blue, 


That widen’d as the shower clears off from heaven. 


Her beauty woke—a sudden beam of soul 
Filash’d from her eye, and lit the vestal’s cheek 
Into one crimson, and exhaled the tear. 


Wise Savings of Wise Men. 


—— 

Jea.ousy violates contracts, dissolves society, breaks wed- 
lock, betrays friends and neighbours, thinks nobody is good, and 
every one is either doing or designing them a mischief. Its 
rise is guilt or ill-nature, and by reflection it thinks its own 
fault to be other men’s; as he who is overrun with the jaun- 
dice takes others to be yellow. 

When a man is possesed with a certain fanatical spirit, he 
imagines if a shoulder do but itch, that the world has galled 
it with leaning on it so long, and therefore he wisely springs 
to remove the globe to the other. If he chance but to sneeze, 
he salutes himself and courteously prays that the foundation 
of the earth be not shaken. 

What is eccentricity morally considered? Place yourself 
at your neighbour’s point, enter into his view of things, then 
describe your circle: nothing then appears extraordinary. 
Beholders seldom consider how extravagant their manners 
appear in their turn. 

Be sure to entrust no person with more power over your 
heart than can be recalled. It is disgusting to those who love 
the species, to hear any of them declare, “1 am entirely gui- 
ded by my friend.”” We act well but when we are most re- 
sponsible. 

Men in great places are thrice servants ; servants of the 
sovereign people, servants of fame, and servants of business, 
so that they have no freedom, neither in their persons, nor 
in their actions, nor in their time. 

The vine bears three kinds of grapes : the first of pleasure, 
the second of drunkenness, and the third of repentance. 

Beware of profession ; it is often put to severe proofs. Be- 
ware, likewise, of those who profess ; it is the trick of the 
frivolous and the hypocritical. 

Atheists put on a false courage in the midst of their dark- 
ness and apprehension, like children who, when they fear to 
go in the dark will sing for fear. 


American CBit and Anecdote. 

How To BE R1cH.—Nothing is more easy, says Mr. Pauld- 
ing, than to grow rich. It is only to trust nobody—to befriend 
none—to get everything, and save all we get—to stint our- 
selves and everybody belonging to us—to be the friend of no 
man, and have no man for your friend—to heap interest upon 
interest, cent upon cent—to be mean, miserable, and despised, 
for some twenty or thirty years, and riches will come as sure 
as disease and disappointment. 

FEMALE INFLUENCE.—Whoever has the women is sure of 
the men, you may depend. Openly or secretly, or indirect- 
ly, they do contrive somehow or another to have their own 
way in the end. 

HEALTHY CLIMATE.—I inquired if people lived to a good 
old age in the island (Mackinaw). His reply was quite Amer- 
ican. “I guess they do; if people want to die, they can’t 
die here—they’re obliged to go elsewhere.” 

Bap timEs.—Money is so scarce in New Orleans, that 
when two dollars meet, their owners are obliged to introduce 
them to each other, they are such strangers. 

EFFECTS OF SPECULATION.—A speculator at the west, 
recently said to a friend, “ When I first came to Chicago, I 
had not a rag to my back, and now I am covered with rags.”’ 

REFORM IN TENNESSEE.—A law is proposed in Tennes- 
see to sell off, at auction, all the bachelors to the highest bid- 
ders among the young women. 
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